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Issues of the Socitat Security YEAR- 
BOOK, an annual calendar-year 
supplement to the BULLETIN, are 
sold separately by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents as follows: 1939, 
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print; 1948, 30 cents. Annual data 
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insurance program, 3.6 million 

persons were receiving monthly 
benefits at the end of January—about 
4 percent more than at the end of 
December. January was the fourth 
consecutive month in which the in- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries 
exceeded an eighth of a million; since 
the enactment of the 1950 amend- 
ments, the number of beneficiaries 
has increased by 638,000. Old-age 
beneficiaries accounted for more than 
two-thirds of this increase, chiefly be- 
cause of the liberalization in the in- 
sured-status requirements provided by 
the amendments. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $130.9 million, 
more than double the amount being 
paid at the end of August—before 
enactment of the amendments. The 
average old-age benefit declined for 
the fourth consecutive month, to 
$43.55. The decreases are becoming 
progressively smaller—$1.23 in Octo- 
ber, $1.01 in November, $0.52 in De- 
cember, and $0.31 in January. The 
likelihood exists that the low point 
may be reached in a few months, when 
the backlog of claims from persons 
eligible only because of the new in- 
sured-status requirements has been 
worked off; thereafter the average old- 
age benefit should increase. 

In January, 34,000 lump-sum death 
Payments were made with respect to 
33,000 deceased workers, about 50 per- 
cent more than the previous record 
humber awarded in March 1948. The 
large increase was due to the provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments (1) that 
permit payment of a lump sum on 
the death—after August 1950—of 
every insured worker, and (2) that 
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liberalize the insured-status require- 
ments, thus making possible the pay- 
ment of benefits to survivors of many 
workers who under the former pro- 
visions would have died uninsured. 
Lump-sum death payments in Janu- 
ary totaled $4.8 million, an increase 
of about 35 percent over the previous 
record amount paid in March 1948. 
There was a smaller percentage in- 
crease in the amount than in the num- 
ber because under the 1950 amend- 
ments, for deaths after August 1950, 
the lump-sum payment was reduced 
from six times to three times the 
primary amount. Since the average 
increase in the primary amount is 
about 77 percent, the average lump 
sum payable with respect to persons 
cying after August 1950 is somewhat 
less than would have been payable 
under the 1939 amendments. 

At the end of 1950, monthly bene- 
fits were being withheld from 292,000 
beneficiaries. A table showing a dis- 
tribution of this total, by reason for 
withholding payment and type of 
benefit, appears on page 26. For wife’s 
benefits, employment of the old-age 
beneficiary was the reason for with- 
holding payment in 94 percent of the 
cases; for all other types of benefits, 
the principal reason for withholding 
payment was the beneficiary’s employ- 
ment. These figures for the number 
of benefits withheld do not include 
beneficiaries working for wages of 
more than $50 a month if they were 
aged 75 or over, or were members of 
a family group in which deductions 
from the working beneficiary’s bene- 
fit would be offset by increases in 
benefits payable to other members of 
the family group. A substantial num- 
ber of child’s benefits were withheld 


because of employment of the old- 
age beneficiary and because the proper 
payee was not yet determined. — 

The number of monthly benefits 
withheld at the end of 1950 was 47,000 
less than the December 1949 - total 
This decrease was dtie chiefly to the 
provision of the 1950 amendments 
that increases from $14.99 to $50 the 
amount of wages that a beneficiary 
under age 75 may earn without sus- 
pension of benefits and that permits 
beneficiaries aged 75 and over to re- 
ceive their benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. For all 
types of benefits, the numbér with- 
held decreased, both absolutely and as 
a proportion ofall beneficiaries on 
the rolls. For old-age beneficiariés, 
the proportion with benefits withheld 
decreased from 13 percent at the end 
of 1949 to 9 percent at the end of 
1950. Roughly two-thirds of this de- 
cline resulted from the liberalization 
in the work clause; the remainder 
is chiefly attributable to the rapid 
growth in the old-age beneficiary rolls 
stemming from the large number of 
awards to newly eligible persons, few 
of whom were working at the end of 
1950. 

To simplify administration, the 1950 
amendments provide that when a de- 
duction from benefits because of earn- 
ings is in order, the deduction shall be 
ho greater than the amount necessary 
to bring the family total to’ the maxi- 
mum it would receive if the full bene- 
fit were suspended and all’ other 
benefits of the family members were 
refigured. Thus, if deductions from 
one child’s benefits would ‘be offset by 
increases to other members of the 
family group, the deduction would 
not be imposed. As a result, the num- 
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ber of beneficiaries. whose benefits are 
suspended for work deductions is less 
than the number working for wages 
of more than $50 a month. This un- 
derstatement occurs most frequently 
with respect to child’s and mother’s 
benefits, since maximum family bene- 
fits are more often paid to mother- 
and-child family groups. 

The first wage report to be filed by 
employers for workers newly covered 
under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program is due in April. Largely 
as a result of expanded coverage, 
nearly four times as many employers 
had applied for identification num- 
bers in January 1951 as in January 
1950, and more than three times as’ 
many account numbers were issued 
to workers in January of this year as 
in January a year ago. Probably more 
than two-thirds of the 10 million per- 
sons working in jobs newly covered 
or eligible for coverage already have 
account numbers, obtained for previ- 
ous covered employment. The Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
is continuing an intensive campaign 
to inform the newly covered groups of 
their rights and responsibilities under 
the program. 

At the end of February, four States 
and one interstate instrumentality 
had signed agreements with the 
Federal Security Administrator, lead- 
ing to coverage of State and local 
government employees; four States 
and two interstate instrumentalities 
were working toward agreements. At 
least 21 other States had passed or 
were considering enabling legislation, 
and three States were revising their 
enabling legislation. 

Several States have requested that 
participating political subdivisions be 
permitted to make contributions and 
reports directly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the additional ad- 
ministrative cost to the State of pre- 


the law the State itself must be re- 
sponsible for all reporting and pay- 
ment of contributions. In recogni- 
tion, however, of the additional duties 
imposed on the State in making a 
composite return, the Social Security 
(Continued on page 10) 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Mar. 7, 1951) 





























Jen iste 3 Calendar year 
uary mber eee 
Item 1951 1950 1950 > 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
PE ixtinepncsibendaminiwstersscacee ame = 538 61, 427 63, 099 62, 105 
[ll hein eet ltiechiinbsaseere 56, 947 59, 957 7 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- kon — 
inisltdndiabediticuberecosoetmmepanaweeus 33, 823 35, 165 3, 
Covered by State unemployment in eee 
De ptinnsas useecdegueccess 33, 800 3, 30, 766 32, 808 31, 581 
a RN a 2, 03 2, 229 4, 480 3, 142 3, 395 
Personal Income 4 (in ; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
gE IEE ek EES aN $239.2 $241.0 $214.6 $223.2 | $206. 1 
Employees’ income *...................-.- 158. 4 157.2 134.7 144.9 | 134.5 
Proprietors’ and rental income... ........ 49.2 47.0 43.5 43.6 | 41.7 
Personal interest income and dividends - - - 18.8 24.7 17.5 19.2 17.2 
pe is3~ Ae Hy +3 24 z3 
ymen 4 7.3 5. 4 ; 
Veterans’ subsistence on * and : + 
Se NA a a 1.6 1.6 2.1 2.3 | 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments *_ _....... 2.0 1.8 7.1 4.4 | 1.7 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Curren status: '° 
a pen a ae 3, 605 3,4 - } Sa aa 
Amount (in thousands) --............... bar 77 sary a $1,018,149 | $655,852 
ah ‘ : La ee a >= 
Ep St St PEt 152 144 55 682 
Amount... .............--.------------- $4, 836 #4, 313 $1, 270 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance ! 
| 
Initial claims (in thousands 1,054 1, 087 1, 685 12, 251 | 17, 660 
Weeks of unemploymert claimed (in thou 
a Hy SS ee “renee re 4 ‘= a= bo 102, 612 
eeks compensated thousands)... ...... . 1 7, 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). 983 832 2, 078 1, 304 1, 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) "_............... $92 $67 $186 $1, 373 $1, 737 
Aperage weekly payment for total unem ployment #20. 90 $20.77 $21.17 $20.76 | $20, 47 
Public Assistance 
“Ad. s 2, 767 769 
~age assistance. ........................ eee 
Aid to dependent children a 
See ae ee 641 640 | eee 
i itarcsasanccess +c’ oc 1,639 1, 632 | ae 
Aid to the blind__..................-...... %6 97 — |) Saar 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
EE PUAN cetitbsabdbetccencesédaccessex 71 5 EE 
General assistance......................... 418 395 PP tscabedteses 
Average payments: 
EEN EM FS Te EET . $43.31 |) eae 
Aid to dependent children (per family). ..... . 65 72.61 * SRMIRDen 
Tndeeemaady cdiddigdedied |. i%| $06 |.-.. 
7] i [ Se a GCSES 
General assistance... .............--.-..--. #51 {5 50 48. 96 seaiaia tires 
1 United States and genera) assistance. 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 7 Includes and survivors insurance bene- 
figures t specific week and an- fits; railroad, State, and local retirement 
figures, average week t benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
) men’s compensation; State and d unemploy- 


tion), mustering-out pay. ag By , and 
. Excludes employee con- 
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ts to recipients under the 4 special] public 


ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
allowances to veterans under the 


"s t Act. 
* Under the ’s Readjustment Act. 
*Includes payments under the Government life 
service life ce, and mili- 


, the Government 
— ee. ~—_— 
transfer pa ts, recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

* Benefit in current-pa nt status is subject to 
no deduction or only to uction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit. 

" Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 

for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds, 

8 Program initiated October 1950. 
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The Continuous Work-History Sample: The 
| Kirst 12 Years 


by JACOB PERLMAN * 


What proportion of the Nation’s workers continue in employ- 
ment, year in and year out? Do relatively more men than women 
shift back and forth between employment in industry or com- 
merce and other employment? How many workers are employed 


every quarter in the year? 


To answer these and other questions, important in any study 
of the national economy, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in 1941 began tabulating data of this type, based on a 
continuous work-history sample of workers covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. Data for the years 1937 through 1948 are 
now available and are summarized in the following pages. 


ANY of the workers in jobs 
M covered under old-age and 

survivors insurance in 1948 
had been employed steadily during the 
program's first 12 years—from 1937 
to 1948, inclusive. They made up a 
segment of the labor force totaling 
11.8 million, or one-third the es- 
timated number of covered jobs as 
measured by average monthly covered 
employment in 1948 and almost one- 
fifth of the average monthly total 
paid civilian employment in the 
United States in that year. 

The steadily employed group was 
predominantly male; women em- 
ployees represented less than one- 
fifth of the total. The median age of 
these workers was 46.2 years in 1948, 
as many as 38 percent being 50 years 
of age and over and 14 percent at 
least 60 years old. Not only did the 
persons in this group work at some 
time in every year, but the great 
majority were employed in practically 
every quarter of each year. Their 
median cumulative wage credits for 
the entire period amounted to nearly 
$24,000, or an average of almost 
$2,000 a year.’ These and other sum- 
Mary data on continuity of employ- 
ment and earnings are now avail- 


*Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Research Liaison Officer, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner. 

1 Because taxes were then collected only 
On wages up to $3,000 a year, the figures 
based on “total” wages for the period 
would be even higher. 
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able from the tabulations covering 
the first 12 years of the continuous 
work-history sample of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Nature of the Data 


The opportunity to develop work- 
history statistics on a mass basis 
presented itself with the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935, under 
which there was set up a system of 
continuous reporting by employers 
and the recording by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of 
quarterly wage information concern- 
ing employees in the industrial and 
commercial establishments covered 
by the program. The data, for the 
most part, are based on actual rec- 
ords maintained by the employers. 
Utilizing this information, the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
originated the continuous work-his- 
tory sample in 1941.? The first tabula- 
tions covered the 4-year period from 
1937 to 1940, and the tabulations have 
been extended annually to cover the 
additional years. It should be pointed 
out that the data thus far include 
only segments of the working life 
cycles of individuals, but eventually 
the tabulations will cover the com- 


*For a more technical description of 
the sample, see “The Continuous Work 
History Sample Under Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” by Jacob Perlman and 
Benjamin Mandel, Social Security Bulle- 
tin, February 1944; “OASI Earnings Sta- 
tistics and Their Uses,” by B. J. Mandel, 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1950. 


plete work history of persons from the 
time they enter covered employment 
until retirement or death. 

The current continuous work-hisé 
tory sample tabulations include 1 per- 
cent of all social security accounts 
established. The selections to thé 
sample are made on the basis of digits 
in the account number. Once in- 
cluded, the account remains in the 
sample, which is augmented each 
year by accounts of those entering 
covered employment for the first time. 
Various tests have indicated that the 
sampling error in the continuous 
work-history sample approximates 
that which would result from a ran- 
dom selection of account numbers.‘ 

There are a number of limitations 
connected with the continuous work- 
history sample that must be kept in 
mind in analyzing the data. The prin- 
cipal limitations are due to the exist- 
ence of “multiple” accounts, the diffi- 
culty of identifying all deceased and 
retired workers, the necessity of bas- 
ing the tabulations only on informa- 
tion posted before a cut-off date, the 
limited coverage of employments un- 
der the program, and the legal Tre- 
striction on the amount of wages that 
are taxable. 

A number of individuals have taken 
out more than one account number, 
especially during the early years of 
the program. Some of these “mul- 
tiples” have been identified, while 
others are still unknown. When a 
“multiple” becomes known, no attempt 
is made to combine the person’s wage 
records until he applies for benefits. 
In recent years, however, careful 
scrutiny in issuing account numbers 
has kept the number of new “mul- 
tiples” to a minimum. Thus, the con- 
tinuous work-history sample tabula- 
tions are based on accounts and not 
on individuals, although, for most 
practical purposes, the difference be- 
tween the two is believed to be so in- 
significant that the data may be con- 
sidered as representing individual 
workers. 
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Only persons who have drawn ben- 
efits under old-age and survivor in- 
surance can be identified as “retired” 
employees in the continuous work- 
history sample. Since it is possible, 
howeyer, for a worker to return to 
covered employment after retirement, 
the sample still includes workers re- 
tired. under the program, as well as 
those who have retired under other 
arrangements. Moreover, little prog- 
Tess has been made in identifying ac- 
counts representing individuals who 
have died; Only deaths that have 
been. the basis for applications for 
benefits under the system and a lim- 
ited number of other deaths reported 
to the Bureau have been identified. 
The account humbers of all deceased 
persons are still included in the 
sample even after they are identified. 
Thus, of the 84.0 million workers for 
whom taxable wages were reported at 
ene time or another before Junuary 
1, 1949, there were 79.2 million living 
individyals. The “retired” and de- 
ceased persons in the continuous 
work-histery sample therefore com- 
prise a considerable proportion of the 
“inactive” accounts, which must be 
kept im mind in drawing conclusions 
from the data. 

In preparing the tabulations from 
wage reports submitted by employ- 
ers, the cut-off date usually is the 
middle of the year following the last 
one to which the data apply. Since 
there is a certain amount of delin- 
quency among employers in submit- 


e 1.—Old-age and ‘$¢ insurance: Number and percentage distribu- 
, n gnd average number of quarters worked, by number of years employed 
[1-percent sample] 
Average number of 
Number of Number Percent quarters employed 2 
years 
employed 
Total Male Female | Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
- 3 
Total, 1-percent 
‘gample ..____....| 9880,067 | 510,671 | 329,296 | 100.0 | 100.) 100.0] 19,14} 21.82 14.99 
PN De Se 106,370 | 53, 781 52, 589 12.7 10.5 16.0} 1.70 1.72 1.68 
Sick 87,548 | 43,342 | | 44, 206 10.4 £51...13.4) 418) £2 4.13 
Sanee 79,420 | 40,814 | 38,606 9.5 80} 11.9) 7.21 7.22 7.20 
> EtG 76,540 | 41,884 | 34,665 91 8.2 10.5 | 10.42/ 10.42 10. 43 
ms 74, OLL 41,179 | 32,832 8.8 8.1 10.0} 13.85 | 13.74 13. 98 
a a A aa 71,820 | 40,706 | 31,114 8.6 8.0 9.4) 17,70} 17.45 18. 01 
DeEd. -Sceotbblacdsstows 60, 35,635 | 24,855 7.3 7.0 7.5| 21.51 | 21.30) 21.81 
8 49, 086 31, 953 17, 133 5.8 6.3 5.2] 25.36 | 25.36 25. 36 
i The PICs 43,424 | 31,000 | (12,334 5.2 6.1 3.7} 248} 29.62] 29.10 
7 IE Se eae 28,902 | 283,899 10,003 4.6 5.7 3.0] 33.54 | 33.71 33. 05 
ps 5 Ran SS Sg SSE 34,373 | 26,0400 8, 333 4.1 5.1 2.5 | 37.90) 38.19] 37.38 
Wide <6 ~ sageastuss-od 117, 974 05, 348 22, 626 14.0 18.5 6.9 | 46.01 | 46.13 45. 47 
1 Excludes 177 workers for whom information is 2A quarter of employment is defined here as a 
incomplete. questes in whie ther worker had earnings of $1 and 


over. 


ting their reports, records of some 
workers and wages for certain of the 
years under consideration are not 
included in the tabulations. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the ef- 
fect of the exclusions due to the cut- 
off date is not significant with respect 
to the over-all totals, as disclosed by 
specially prepared “carry-over” tabu- 
lations. This is particularly true of 
the cumulative data based on em- 
ployment and earnings, as shown by 
the tabulations of the continuous 
work-history sample. 

The 1937-48 tabulations of the 
sample reflect only the work history 
in covered employment. In 1948 the 
average monthly number of workers 
in jobs covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance was 35.3 million, 
as compared with 57.4 million in total 
paid civilian employment. Many in- 
dividuals, however, shift between cov- 
ered and noncovered employments so 
that, over a period of 12 years, 84 mil- 
lion persons were paid taxable wages 
at one time or another. When a per- 
son stays out of covered employment 
for a single quarter or a whole year, 
he may be employed in noncovered 
work, or engaged in unpaid family 
labor, or unemployed, or out of the 
labor force, but this information can- 
not be obtained from the continuous 
work-history data. 

Beginning in 1951, nearly 10 mil- 
lion more jobs were brought under the 
coverage of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Among those whose employ- 


ments were included for the first time 
are the urban self-employed (except 
for certain specified professions) with 
annual net earnings of $400 and over, 
regularly employed agricultural and 
domestic workers, Federal civilian 
employees not covered by any of the 
existing civil-service retirement plans, 
employees of State and local govern- 
mental units not already included in 
separate systems (on a voluntary 
basis) , employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions (on a voluntary basis), and 
various minor groups. The inclusion 
of these employments will enhance 
considerably the value of the work- 
history information under old-age 
and survivors insurance. Workers in 
these employments will be included in 
the tabulations covering the year 
1951, but there is no way of obtaining 
their earlier work histories except for 
any periods they worked in covered 
employment before that year. Still in 
jobs excluded from the program are 
more than 10 million persons—a lim- 
ited number of urban self-employed, 
farm operators, seasonal and migra- 
tory agricultural employees, day-to- 
day domestic workers, Federal civilian 
employees covered by existing civil- 
service retirement plans, employees of 
State and local governmental units 
already covered under existing sys- 
tems, railroad workers, and others. 
The data in the future will not reflect 
the total work history of individuals 
until these employments are covered. 

The continuous work-history tabu- 
lations show taxable wages and not 
“total” wages in covered employment. 
In general, for the period 1937-48, 
only earnings up to $3,000 a year were 
taxed under old-age and survivors in- 
surance, and during the war and post- 
war years there were many workers 
whose total wages exceeded that limit. 
It should be noted that the 1950 
amendments raised the limit with 
respect to taxable earnings to $3,600. 

What kind of information is avail- 
able for the accounts in the continu- 
ous work-history sample? A consid- 
erable amount of data may be ob- 
tained from the annual symmary 
ecards, which record quarterly and 
annual wages; the personal character- 
istics of workers; the characteristics 
of their employers in terms of type of 
industry and area; and labor mobility 
in terms of employer, industry, and 
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geographical changes. By adding the 
data for each year to similar figures 
accumulated for previous years, it is 
possible to develop a picture over the 
years showing employment and earn- 
ings patterns, cumulative wages, cum- 
ulative employment in terms of quar- 
ters and years worked, and labor mo- 
bility. Thus far, however, the con- 
tinuous work-history tabulations have 
been limited, for the most part, to 
serve specific uses under the program 
—that is, to refiect the number of 
workers insured and their potential 
penefits—but it is hoped that future 
tabulations will afford a basis for more 
general uses of the data, especially as 
regards industry changes and other 
mobility data. 


Economic Background, 1937-48 


Before analyzing the work history 
data for 1937-48, it is essential to look 
at the economic background of these 
12 years. In general, this period rep- 
resented two extremes—the first part 
including the end of the depression of 
the thirties and the remainder cov- 
ering the relatively prosperous war 
and postwar years. 

Unemployment declined from nearly 
11 million in 1937 to less than 4 mil- 
lion at the end of 1941, when war pro- 
duction began to get under way. In 
1937 and 1938 there was a depression 
within a depression, which was fol- 
lowed by some recovery in 1939, but 
it took the war to lift the economy 
out of the depression altogether. The 
depression was particularly hard on 
the very young and the very old work- 
ers, the former finding it difficult to 
get a footing in the labor market and 
the latter being forced out because of 
age discrimination in hiring. 

The period from 1942 to 1948, be- 
cause of war and postwar activities, 
was one of high employment. Unem- 
ployment dropped to the lowest levels 
ever reached in the history of the 
country. What unemployment re- 
Mained was largely frictional. It was 
easy for anyone to obtain a job, 
whether he was young or old, male or 
female, a marginal or normal worker. 
Most of the young men, however, were 
soon drafted into the armed forces; 
since many of them did not return un- 
til 1946, gaps were created in their 
Civilian work histories. The older 
workers once more found a place in 
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Table 2.— Old-age and survivors insurance: Percentage distribution of workers; 
by number of quarters and years employed, 1937-48 
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! Excludes 177 workers for whom information is incomplete. 
3 Less than 0.01 percent. 


siderable mobility of the working 
population, which affects the work his- 
tory of individuals. Persons con- 


the labor market, and even the very 
old and other marginal employees ob- 
tained jobs and added years of em- 


ployment to their work histories. 
Lastly, many women of all ages were 
drawn into the labor force to meet 
the demands of a tight labor market. 
Some of these women left employ- 
ment during the postwar years, while 
others continued to work. The prog- 
nostications for mass unemployment 
following the cessation of hostilities 
were not fulfilled, and the relatively 
high level of employment was main- 
tained during the years 1946, 1947, and 
1948. 

Even in normal times there is con- 


stantly move in and out of the labor 
force, between employment and un- 
employment within the labor force, 
and, when employed, from occupa- 
tion to occupation, from employer to 
employer, from one industry to an- 
other, and from one locality to an- 
other. This mobility not only deter- 
mines their employment patterns, but 
it also affects their earnings patterns. 
In the early ages, workers dovetail em- 
ployment with school attendance, and 
after finishing school they may have 
intermittent employment until they 
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get a firm foothold in the labor mar- 
ket. Many women who go to work 
stay in employment until they get 
married, then retire to raise a family, 
and sometimes return to the labor 
market later. Furthermore, many 
women who stay at home also combine 
their household activities with part- 
time jobs or seasonal work. Mention 
already has been made of the inter- 
mittency of work by older workers 
caused by technological changes and 
restrictive hiring policies of employ- 
ers. There must be added the effect 
ef disability, retirement, or death on 
the work history of individuals. 

It should be pointed out that, al- 
though many persons worked exclu- 
sively in industrial and commercial 
establishments covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance, there were 
also many others who shifted be- 
tween covered and noncovered indus- 
tries. This was especially true during 
and after the war. In the war years, 
for example, many workers shifted 
into covered employment from agri- 
culture, domestic work, and other 
noncovered occupations, while others 
moved out of covered employment to 
work for the Federal Government. 
During the postwar years, on the 


other hand, this shift was reversed, 
with many workers moving from cov- 
ered employment back into agricul- 
ture and other noncovered occupa- 
tions, while there was a fairly large- 
scale exodus out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into covered employment. 


Duration of Covered Employ- 
ment 


The in-and-out movement in cov- 
ered employment results in consider- 
able variation among workers in the 
duration of their covered employ- 
ment, as shown in table 1, which clas- 
sifies the individuals who worked at 
one time or another from 1937 through 
1948 by the number of years in which 
they earned some wage credits. 

In terms of the number of years 
with some wage credits, the largest 
group numerically is that composed 
of individuals who worked in every 
year of the period. It will be remem- 
bered that this group numbered 11.8 
million persons, constituting 14 per- 
cent of all workers with taxable wages 
during 1937-48. If it had not been for 
the interruption in the covered em- 
ployment of many individuals as the 
result of inductions into the armed 
forces, this number would have been 


considerably larger. By contrast, the 
next largest group—10.6 million work- 
ers, or 13 percent of the total—con- 
sisted of those who were employed 
only during a single year within this 
period. Most of these workers consti- 
tute the fringe element in covered em- 
ployment, although many of the 1- 
year workers who were employed dur- 
ing 1948 no doubt continued in cov- 
ered employment in succeeding years. 
Except for the 12-year workers, the 
number of persons decreases gradu- 
ally as the duration of employment 
increases; those who worked 11 years 
out of the entire period amounted to 
3.4 million, or 4 percent of the total. 

Relatively more women than men 
worked short periods of time during 
the 12-year span from 1937 to 1948. 
As many as 16 percent of the women 
with taxable wages during the period 
worked only 1 year, as against 11 per- 
cent of the men. In fact, the propor- 
tion of women exceeded that for men 
for each duration of employment of 
7 years or less; the totals amounted 
to 79 percent for women and 58 per- 
cent for men. On the other hand, the 
proportion of men exceeded that for 
women for each duration of employ- 
ment above 7 years. The greatest dif- 


Table 3. —Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and percentage distribution of workers, by pattern of years ernployed 


and by sex, 1937-48 
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ference was found in connection with work by marriage and raising of fam- measure duration of covered employ+ 
those who worked throughout the 12 ilies, the tendency among housewives ment in terms of number of years 
years, 19 percent for men and 7 per- and other women to be employed in- alone. There is no record under old- 
cent for women. The shorter duration termittently, especially during the age and survivors insurance of the 
of covered employment for women, as holiday seasons, and the fact that actual amount of time worked by in- 
compared with that formen, may be many women worked only for the dividuals in the course of a year, but 
attributed to the same factors men- duration of the war. some approximation may be obtained 
tioned earlier—the interruption of It is not sufficient, however, to by using the data on number of 
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quarters worked.’ The average num- 
‘ber of quarters worked ranged from 
1.70 for persons employed in only 1 
year to as:much as 46.01 for those 
who worked every year during the 
period. It willbe seen that the aver- 
lage number of quarters worked per 
year rose with each increase in num- 
ber of years of employment. Thus, the 
1-year workers averaged less than 2 
quarters for the year, the 4-year 
workers about 2 1/2 quarters, the 8- 
year workers more than 3 quarters, 
and the 12-year workers nearly 4 
quarters a year. There was little dif- 
ference between male and female 
workers in the average number of 
quarters worked. 

The extent to which individuals 
worked throughout the years during 
which they were employed may be 
seen further from the data shown in 
table 2, which presents a percentage 
distribution of workers, classified ac- 
cording to the number of quarters 
worked for each duration of covered 
employment. 

According to these data, if a person 
worked steadily every year during the 
12-year period, the chances are great 
that he will have worked every quar- 
ter during the 12 years. Thus, of the 
12-year employees, as many as 52 per- 
cent worked during every quarter in 
each of the 12 years. Thirteen per- 
cent missed only 1 quarter during 
the entire period, and 98 percent of 
the total worked 3 or more quarters 
@ year. Even among the 12-year em- 
ployees, however, there were some 
whose attachment to the covered la- 
bor force was nominal, as evidenced 
by the fact that a few of them worked 
as little as 1 quarter during each of 
the 12 years in covered employment. 

On the other hand, if an individual 
worked only 1 year in covered employ- 
ment, the chances are that he will 
have worked only in 1 quarter during 
the year. Thus, as many as 54 per- 
cent of the 1-year workers were em- 
ployed only in a single quarter dur- 
ing the year. About 27 percent worked 
2 quarters; 12 percent, 3 quarters; and 
only 6 percent, during every quarter in 
the year. This distribution emphasizes 
the casual attachment to the covered 


*A quarter of employment is defined 
here as a quarter in which the worker had 
earnings of $1 or more. 


labor force-of most persons with only 
lb year:of employment. It must be 
pointed out, however, that some of the 
1-year workers took jobs in 1948 and 
undoubtedly continued in covered ¢€m- 
ployment. 

There was no such concentration 
in the number of quarters worked 
by persons who had 2-11 years of em- 
ployment. The 6-year workers, for 
example, were employed from as little 
as a single quarter a year to every 
quarter during that period. There 
were 7 percent who worked 6-11 quar- 
ters; about 38 percent, 12-17 quarters; 
51 percent, 18-23 quarters; and only 
4 percent, as many as 24 quarters, or 
every quarter during the 6 years. 
Even the ll-year workers showed 

‘relatively little concentration in the 
number of quarters worked. Less than 
1 percent worked from 11 to 21 quar- 
ters; about 12 percent, between 22 and 
32 quarters; and the remainder, 33 or 
more quarters. The largest concen- 
tration—12.3 percent—consisted of 
those who worked 41 quarters. Only 
6.3 percent worked during every quar- 
ter in the period. 


Pattern of Covered Employ- 
ment 

The work experience of individuals 
with wage credits during 1937-48 may 
also be summarized in terms of pat- 
tern of employment; table 3 shows the 
distribution of workers by type of pat- 
tern of years employed during the pe- 
riod. 

An examination of this distribution 
indicates that the majority of the 
workers under the program are con- 
tinuously employed in covered indus- 
tries. Thus, of the 48.1 million work- 
ers in 1948, as many as 26.6 million, 
or well over half, had 2 or more years 
of employment that were consecu- 
tive. The largest group numerically 
was also that with employment dur- 
ing every one of the years in the pe- 
riod; this group constituted nearly 
half of those with continuous pat- 
terns. Of the remaining workers em- 
ployed in 1948, 18.9 million had in- 
termittent patterns of 2 or more years 
—that is, they worked in years that 
were not all consecutive. The inter- 
ruptions in continuous employment 
were short for many workers—for ex- 
ample, for the more than 2 million 
who worked for 11 years out of the 


12-year period: Many other persons 
with intermittent patterns would 
have had continuous employment had 
they not been drawn into the armed 
forces; their continuity of employ- 
ment may thus have been interrupted 
from 1 to 5 years. Lastly, there were 
2.6 million individuals with 1-year 
patterns who had worked in 1948 for 
the first time, and a large proportion 
of them undoubtedly continued in 
covered employment. 

Even among the workers who left 
covered employment before 1948, the 
majority were continuously employed 
in covered industries for 2 or more 
years consecutively. Thus, of the 35.9 
million workers with wage credits who 
were not employed in 1948, as many 
as 18.8 million, or more than half, had 
continuous patterns of 2 years or 
more. By contrast, 17.1 million had 
intermittent patterns. As many as 8.1 
million worked in covered employ- 
ment for only 1 year; these workers 
constituted. a fringe element in cov- 
ered employment. 

The effect of the war and postwar 
prosperity on employment is shown 
by the data for some of the continu- 
ous patterns. For workers with tax- 
able wages in 1948, as well as those not 
employed in that year, the number of 
individuals in the continuous pat- 
terns beginning in 1941 or later is 
larger than the number in continuous 
patterns that began in 1938, 1939, or 
1940. This fact seems to indicate that 
the war demand for workers was met 
by many persons who had not been 
in covered ¢mployment before 1941; 
some of them were unemployed in- 
dividuals who had been looking for 
work but not finding it, others were 
attracted into the labor force by 
higher wages and other factors, and 
still others shifted from noncovered 
to covered employment. 

Generally speaking, relatively more 
men than women had long continuous 
patterns. Workers in the continuous 
patterns starting in 1940 or earlier, 
who were still employed in 1948, in- 
cluded 22 percent of all the men with 
wage credits during 1937-48 but only 
9 percent of the women. On the other 
hand, the proportion who had con- 
tinuous patterns that began in 1941 
or later, and who still had employment 
in 1948, amounted to only 12 percent 
for men and 20 percent for women. 
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This difference indicates the extent 
to. which women entered the labor 
market during the war, as well as the 
extent to which many of them stayed 
on during the postwar years. All told, 
the proportion with continuous pat- 
terns who were still employed in 1948 
accounted for 34 percent of the men 
and 29 percent of the women. 

A somewhat similar situation is 
shown by the data on continuous pat- 
terns of workers not employed in 
1948. These workers comprised 18 
percent of the men and 29 percent of 
the women. with taxable wages during 
1937-48. The number with continu- 
ous patterns that began in 1940 or 
earlier included 12 percent of the men 
and 13 percent of the women, The 
proportion with continuous patterns 
that started in 1941 or later amounted 
to’? percent for men and 16 percent 
for women. This contrast reempha- 
sizes the fact that, though many 
women took jobs during the war 
years, a number of them did not re- 
main in covered employment. 

Workers employed in 1948 who had 
intermittent patterns comprised 30 
percent of all the men and 19 percent 
of the women with wage credits dur- 
ing 1937-48. A higher proportion of 
men than of women was found in the 
intermittent patterns of each dura- 
tion except those of 3-, 2-, and 1-year 
duration. In absolute numbers, there 
were almost as many women as men 
with patterns of 1 year. 

Workers not employed in 1948 who 
had intermittent patterns constituted 
18 percent of all the men and 24 per- 
cent of the women who had wage 
credits during the 12-year period, 
with the women showing a higher 
proportion than men in patterns from 
1 to 6 years. For the 1-year pattern, 
the absolute number of women also 
nearly equaled that of men. 

Still another measure of continuity 
of employment is in terms of insured 
status under the program. On the 
basis of the law in 1948, to be fully 
insured—that is, eligible for retire- 
ment as well as survivor benefits—a 
person had to have a quarter of cover- 
age for each 2 quarters after 1936 or 
after he had reached age 21, which- 
ever came later, and before age 65 or 
death. Ordinarily, a worker acquired 
permanently insured status by obtain- 
ing 40 quarters of coverage. A per- 
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son was currently ‘insured—that is, 
eligible for monthly survivor benefits 
to be paid only to his child and the 
child’s widowed mother—if he had 6 
quarters of coverage out of the 13 im- 
mediately preceding death. As of 
January 1, 1949, out of an estimated 
79.2 million living persons who had 
been in covered employment at some 
time during the period since 1937, 
there were 44.8 million who were in- 
sured, with 38.9 million either per- 
manently or fully insured and 6 mil- 
lion currently insured only; 34.4 mil- 
lion were uninsured. The large per- 
centage of workers insured under the 
program is ample proof of the general 
continuity of covered employment. 


Extent of Employment and Cu- 
mulative Wage Credits 


Some indication of the extent of 
covered employment can also be ob- 
tained from a. worker’s cumulative 
wage credits * over a period of years. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that cumulative earnings—a worker’s 
total earnings in covered employment 
since 1936—are a product of wage 
rates as well as duration of employ- 
ment. Thus, cumulative wage credits 
cannot be taken as a substitute meas- 
ure of the extent of employment but 
rather as a result of the two factors 
determining the flow of earnings year 
after year. 

The distribution of all workers 
with taxable wages under old-age 
and survivors insurance during 1937- 
48 by cumulative wage-credit inter- 
vals shows a wide range of cumula- 
tive earnings (table 4). Nearly 9 per- 
cent of the employees had cumula- 
tive wage credits of less than $100, 
a fact that again shows the nominal 


‘The term cumulative wage credits, as 
used in this article, refers to the total 
amount of wages credited to a worker’s 
social security account and used in com- 
puting his benefit amount. Such wage 
credits include all taxable wages—before 
1940, wages up to $3,000 a year paid by 
any one employer to any worker with re- 
spect to covered employment; from 1940 
on, all wages up to $3,000 a year. In each 
of the years 1937-39, a small proportion of 
the workers who worked for more than 
one employer received more than $3,000 in 
wage credits during the year; these 
workers might have had more than 
$36,000 in wage credits at the beginning 
of 1949. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors in- 
surance: Percentage distribution of 
workers by cumulative wage credits 
and by sex, 1937-48 
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1 No workers in sample cell, 
? Less than 0.01 percent. 


attachment of many workers to cov- 

ered employment. About one-third” 
of the workers had cumulative earn. 
ings of less than $1,440 during the 12: 
years. At the other end of the dis- 

tribution, only one-half of 1 percent 

had cumulative wages of $36,000 or 

more, but approximately 10 percent 

had cumulative earnings of $21,600 

and over. 

A somewhat different picture is ob= 
tained from the distribution by cumu- 
lative wage credits of the 12-year em- 
ployees, most of whom have been 
working on a full-time basis. Less 
than 2 1/2 percent of these workers 
earned under $7,200 for the 12-year 
period, or an average of $600 a year. 
On the other hand, nearly 60 percent 
had cumulative wage credits of $21,600 
and over, or an average of $1,800 a 
year. In fact, 3.5 percent earned 
$36,000 and over, or an average of 
$3,000 per year. The level of cumula- 
tive wages among the 12-year workers 
was considerably higher for men than 
for women. Thus, only a little more 
than 1 percent of the men earned less 
than $7,200, as compared with nearly 
6 percent of the women. Almost 70 
percent of the men earned $21,600 or 
more, as against 16 percent of the 
females. More than 4 percent of the 
men but less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the women earned $36,000 or 
more. 

The importance of duration of cov- 
ered employment as an element in 





Table 5.—Old-age and survivors in- 
surance: Average cumulative 
credits of workers, by sex, 1937 


[1-percent sample] 
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the determination of cumulative wage 
credits may be seen from the data in 
table 5. Thus, while the median 
cumulative earnings of all workers 


range all the way from less than $100 
for persons who worked only 1 year 
to nearly $24,000 for those who worked 
every year during the 12-year period. 
The median cumulative wage credits 
for all male workers amounted to 
$6,115, but the range was from less 
than $100 to more than $25,000. For 
all female employees, the median was 
$1,987, with the range from less than 
$100 to more than $15,000. 


Stull another way of looking at the 
relation between duration of cov- 
ered employment and cumulative 
taxable wage credits is to analyze the 
data obtained by dividing the median 
cumulative wage for each duration by 
the number of years in the period, 
thus showing the annual rate that 
persons had averaged in wages under 
the program. For all workers, these 
averages range from $94 for individ- 
uals with 1 year’s employment to 
$1,964 for persons who worked every 
year in the entire period, 1937-48. The 
range was even wider for men, ex- 
tending from an average of $97 to one 
of $2,097. For female workers the 
range was only from $91 for l-year 
workers to $1,263 for 12-year em- 
ployees. The averages increased grad- 
ually with the number of years of em- 
ployment, but there was a very abrupt 
rise from the eleventh to the twelfth 
year. Thus, ll-year workers aver- 
aged $1,400, as compared with $1,964 
for 12-year workers. The respective 
averages were $1,571 and $2,097 for 
men and $917 and $1,263 for women. 
This sharp increase may be due to the 
fact that a relatively large propor- 
tion of the 12-year workers belong to 
the higher occupational levels in the 
various industries and thus have 
higher wage rates as well as the 
greater continuity of employment 
shown in terms of number of quarters 
worked. 


Conclusions 


This article has concerned itself 
with an analysis of the summary data 
covering the continuous work-history 
sample for the years 1937-48. A more 
detailed analysis of the data, espe- 
cially when it is related to particular 
cells of workers, will throw additional 
light on continuity of employment 
and earnings during the period. Such 
an analysis, describing the work ex- 
perience of individuals during the war 
and postwar years, especially in terms 
of sex and age distributions, would 
add to our knowledge of potential la- 
bor reserves and thus serve as a basis 
for the development of manpower 
policies in connection with the pres- 
ent emergency. 

From the long-range standpoint, 
the usefulness of the data in the con- 
tinuous work-history sample will be 
greatly enhanced by the extension of 
coverage to nearly 10 million jobs in 
1950. With the tabulations of con- 
tinuous work-history data based on 
employer, geographical, and industry 
changes, the future data should throw 
light on the extent of mobility among 
American workers in the course of a 
working lifetime. Future tabulations 
should also throw additional light on 
the incidence of employment and un- 
employment among individuals during 
years of depression and years of pros- 
perity. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
Administration agreed to allow the 
States an extra month for filing re- 
turns for the first year an agreement 

is in effect. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance has expanded its fleld 
facilities to handle the increased 
workloads resulting from the 1950 
amendments. By the end of February, 
31 additional field offices had been ap- 
proved, bringing the total to 509. In 
addition, 74 new detached official 
stations have been established, bring- 
ing the total to 87; they will provide 
service in areas where the present 
workload does not justify a full fleld 
office staff. 


In January, as in December, pub- 
lic assistance rolls for aid to depend- 


ent children and general assistance 
showed an increase, while for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind they 
declined. The decrease in old-age as- 
sistance, which extended the down- 
ward trend to the fourth month, was 
smaller than in any of the 3 preceding 
months. The decline continued, how- 
ever, to be fairly general; 39 of the 
53 States reported reductions. The 
national drop in aid to the blind, the 
largest since July 1944, resulted 
largely from the sharp cut in the pro- 
gram in Texas, where as many cases 
as possible were transferred to old- 
age assistance. For the second month 
the aid to dependent children rolls 
increased. The December-January in- 
crease was considerably smaller than 
the seasonal upswing reported in pre- 
vious years. 

In anticipation of establishing pro- 


grams of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, a number of States 
have been reporting cases receiving 
aid under this program when medical 
and social evidence indicated possible 
eligibility. Most of the cases had been 
on general assistance rolls. A few of 
these States reported a substantial 
reduction in January in the caseload 
of the new program and a correspond- 
ing increase in general assistance 
when, upon review, some cases were 
found to be ineligible for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled un- 
der the criteria established by each 
State for determining permanent and 
total disability. Largely as a result 
of this change, a sharp drop occurred 
in January in the total number of 
cases reported as receiving aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled in 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950: 
Summary and Legislative History 


by WILBUR J. COHEN and EVELYN F. BOYER* 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 raises many important 
problems relative to the administration of health and welfare 
services and the future development of such services in this 


country. 


Because of the responsibility that the Federal Security 


Agency has for health and welfare services in the United States, 
the following summary of the new law has been prepared for 
the information of Agency personnel and other persons con- 
nected with ihe administration of health and welfare services. 
A brief legislative history of the new law is also given. 


N JANUARY 12, 1951, President 
Truman approved H. R. 9798, 
the Federal Civil Defense Act 

of 1950 (Public Law 920, 8lst Con- 
gress). The new law, according to 
President Truman, “affords the basic 
framework for preparations to min- 
imize the effects of an attack on our 
civilian population, and to deal with 
the immediate emergency conditions 
which such an attack would create.” 

The basic reason for the new law 
was summed up in the report of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 


Production capacity demands man- 
power, and factories in which that 
manpower can operate. But produc- 
tion capacity depends utterly upon the 
community in which it thrives. In the 
community sense, production capacity 
also demands houses within reach of 
the factories, and transportation 
facilities by which people can get to 
and from their work. It demands 
wives at home to cook dinner when 
the shift is over and food for them to 
cook. It demands families to be cared 
for, and places for those families to 
live in, and enough light and heat 
and water to make their homes hab- 
itable. It demands schools for the 
children, and medical care for the old 
and infirm. 


All these human needs are prime con- 
cerns of the local, State, and National 
civil-defense authorities. They can- 


not be supplied in a workable pattern 





* Mr. Cohen is Technical Adviser to the 
Commissioner for Social Security; Mrs. 
Boyer is in the Legislative Services Unit, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service. 
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that will allow the people to go about 
their business, if those same people 
are needlessly uprooted from their 
homes, separated from one another, 
and moved to strange surroundings. 
Moreover, while it might be possible 
to evacuate thousands of people, it 
would be clearly impossible to evacu- 
ate the factories where they earn their 
living. If the plants stay, the people 
must also stay. If the people stay, 
then they and their homes and our 
factories must be ready to fight back 
through a sound civil-defense pro- 
gram. 


Summary 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 consists of four titles. Sections 
1, 2, and 3 of the Act precede title 
I and give the short title, declaration 
of policy, and definitions. The titles 
are: I, Organization; II, Powers and 
Duties; ITI, Emergency Authority; and 
IV, General Provisions. 

The declaration of public policy in 
section 2 of the law sets forth the gen- 
eral principles on which the adminis- 
tration of the Act is to be based; it 
reads as follows: 


It is the peiicy and intent of Congress 
to provide a plan of civil defense for 
the protection of life and property in 
the United States from attack. It is 
further declared to be the policy and 
intent of Congress that this respon- 
sibility for civil defense shall be vested 
primarily in the several States and 
their political subdivisions. The Fed- 
eral Government shall provide neces- 


1House Report No. 3209 to accompany 
H. R. 9798, Dec. 19, 1960, pp. 8-9. 


sary coordination and guidance; shall 
be responsible for the operations of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion as set forth in this Act; and shall 
provide necessary assistance as here- 
inafter authorized. 


Section 3 defines seven terms used 
in the new law. The two most essen- 
tial definitions are those for the terms 
“attack” and “civil defense.” “Civil 
defense” is broadly defined and spe- 
cifically includes “measures to be 
taken following attack (including 
... rescue, emergency medical, health 
and sanitation services; monitoring 
for specific hazards of special weap- 
ons ... land]. emergency welfare 
measures. .. .” 

Title I establishes a Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to be headed 
by an Administrator, appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A Civil De- 
fense Advisory Council is created to 
advise and consult with the Admin- 
istrator on general or basic policy mat- 
ters relating to civil defense. The 
Council is to consist of the Admin- 
istrator, as chairman, and 12 addi- 
tional members to be appointed by the 
President. Three members of the 
Council must be representative of 
State Governments, three must be 
representative of the localities, and 
six are to be citizens of the United 
States (other than Federal employees) 
of broad and varied experience in 
matters affecting the public interest. 
A novel provision in the law is the re- 
quirement that the six members rep- 
resenting the States and localities 
shall be selected by the President from 
panels of names established by the 
Council of State Governments, the 
Governors’ Conference, the American 
Municipal Association, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. The 
Council must meet at least once a 
year and at such other times as the 
Administrator may request. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to appoint 
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Emergency Welfare Service 


Under wartime disaster conditions, many self-sustaining families 
and individuals may suddenly find that they have to depend temporar- 
ily on others for even the simplest essentials of life. After a disaster, 
a family may be left on the street without housing or adequate cloth- 
ing, with no place to eat, wash, or sleep, with no means of transporta- 
tion and perhaps without money or the ability to care for immediate 
needs. 

An emergency welfare service will be necessary in the civil defense 
program to help reestablish families, provide emergency housing, food 
and clothing, locate missing persons, and care for infants, children, 
the aged, and the sick. 

In atomic disasters, thousands of families may be affected. Welfare 
services are essential in order to restore civilian morale as quickly as 
possible. 

Families or parts of familes may have to be evacuated and helped 
in adjusting to strange households and communities. The community 
which receives evacuees will need to assess its social services and ex- 
pand them to support the morale of the evacuees and the receiving 
households. Continuing enemy attack may necessitate extensive mass 
feeding, clothing, and shelter, but every effort should be made to move 
as rapidly as possible to individualized treatment of personal or family 
needs. To do this, every community should prepare, in advance, its 
family welfare-service program for civil defense .. . 

_ Services for individuals and families—The term “welfare service” 
is used to cover the essential activities involved in providing material 
assistance and other help on a temporary basis to individuals or 
families until they can reestablish themselves and take up their normal 
activities in home and industrial life. 

Material assistance in civil defense is a temporary, emergency pro- 
gram designed to provide civilians with food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
cash, household equipment and supplies, transportation, medical care, 
and other items required to enable people to return promptly to pro- 
ductive activity. 

Other welfare services include: 

(a) Providing for rehousing or settlement for individuals and fam- 
ilies uprooted from their homes. 

(b) Purnishing information to individuals on help that is available 
to them, and where it may be obtained. 

(e) Assisting persons to take advantage of insurance or other bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. 

(a) Referring persons to available employment, retraining, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, medical services, and specialized child welfare 
services. 

(e) If necessary, providing for children to be separated from their 
parents on the best basis possible and with the least shock. 


Source: National Security Resources Board, United States Civil Defense, 
chapter 17, pp. 69 and 74. 











other advisory committees as he deems 
necessary. 

Title II relates to the power and 
duties of the Administrator; it de- 
scribes the Administration’s functions 
in detail and sets forth the basis upon 
which the Federal Government will 
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make financial contributions to the 
States. The law authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to undertake ten func- 
tions: (1) preparation and sponsor- 
ship of national plans and review of 
and report on State plans and pro- 
grams; (2) coordination of civil de- 





fense activities of Federal agencies; 
(3) provision for civil defense com- 
munications and dissemination of 
warnings of enemy attacks; (4) de- 
velopment of measures to afford ade- 
quate protection of life and property, 
including development of shelter de- 
signs, equipment, and facilities; (5) 
provision for training programs; (6) 
dissemination of information; (7) as- 
sistance and encouragement to the 
States to enter into interstate com- 
pacts; (8) construction, lease, and dis- 
tribution of materials and facilities; 
(9) administration of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States; and (10) pro- 
vision for sale of surplus materials. 

Title III gives the basis for the use 
of certain emergency powers. Section 
301 stipulates that the provisions of 
title IIT shall be operative only during 
the existence of a state of civil de- 
fense emergency and that the “exist- 
ence of such emergency may be pro- 
claimed by the President or by con- 
current resolution of the Congress if 
the President in such proclamation, 
or the Congress in such resolution, 
finds that an attack upon the United 
States has occurred or is anticipated 
and that the national safety there- 
fore requires an invocation of the 
provisions of this title. Such emer- 
gency also shall exist with respect to 
any designated geographic area or 
areas of the United States when the 
President determines that any such 
attack has been made upon or is an- 
ticipated within such area or areas, 
and directs the Administrator to pro- 
ceed pursuant to the provisions of this 
title with respect to such area or 
areas. Any such emergency shall ter- 
minate upon the proclamation of the 
termination thereof by the President, 
or the passage by the Congress of a 
concurrent resolution terminating 
such emergency.” 

During the period of such emer- 
gency, Federal agencies are authorized 
to make their personnel, materials, 
and facilities available to the Ad- 
ministrator for the aid of the States; 
provide emergency shelter; and make 
repairs to, and temporary replace- 
ment of, communications, hospitals, 
utilities, transportation facilities, or 
public facilities damaged or destroyed 
by attack. Among other things, the 
Administrator is authorized by sec- 
tion 303(e) to “provide financial as- 
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sistance for the temporary relief or 
aid of any civilian injured or in want 
as the result of any attack.” The 
emergency provisions of title III ter- 
minate on June 30, 1954, or on such 
earlier date as may be prescribed by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

Title IV contains various general 
provisions, including provisions relat- 
ing to administrative authority, secu- 
rity regulations, and utilization of 
existing facilities. Section 409 author- 
izes the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to purchase securities or 
make loans for the purpose of aiding 
in financing civil defense projects. 
The total amount of loans outstand- 
ing at any one time can never exceed 
$250 million. 


Significant Provisions 

There are a number of significant 
provisions of the new law that differ 
from those that governed civil defense 
activities during World War Ll. Some 
of these provisions are of special in- 
terest to persons concerned with 
health and welfare. 

A most important difference is that 
during World War I the entire civil 
defense program, including civilian 
war assistance, benefits, and medical 
care, was established by Executive 
orders.? The new legislation is the 
first law dealing with civil defense 
matters that Congress has ever 


passed. 


Federal Grants to Statés 


The new law clearly places major 
responsibility on the States for shar- 
ing the cost of civil defense. It is es- 
timated that the cost for the whole 
program will be approximately $3.0 
billion over a period of 3 years, of 
which about $1.7 billion or 54 percent 
will be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment.® 

James J. Wadsworth, then Acting 
Deputy Administrator of the Civil De- 
fense Administration, * pointed out at 
the Senate hearings that the para- 
mount consideration in planning and 


*For a summary of the various civilian 
assistance programs established by Execu- 
tive order see “War Civilian Security 
Program,” Social Security Bulletin, June 
1943. 

*Senate Report No. 2683 to accompany 
8. 4268, Dec. 19, 1950, p. 6. 

*The Administration was created by Ex- 
ecutive order, Dec. 1, 1950. 
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Health Services 


Maintenance of usual health services during wartime is the responsi- 
bility of existing health agencies and individual professional and tech- 
nical health experts. The relief of suffering immediately after a civilian 
wartime disaster, the provision of emergency lifesaving measures, the 
preservation or restoration of health services normally existing in 
peacetime, are the responsibilities of civil defense. 

In view of technical and professional requirements, the civil defense 
health and medical measures and services must continue to remain a 
responsibility of existing health agencies and individuals. These 
agencies and individuals will perform their wartime functions under 
civil defense rules and regulations. 

Close liaison between civil defense organizations and peacetime 
health services is therefore imperative. Existing health agencies 
should, in wartime, be responsible for civil defense health requirements 
so that creation of new duplicating agencies will be avoided. 

This principle has been followed in the planning of Federal civil 
defense health services. The United States Public Health Service has 
agreed to provide medical and other officers to staff Federal civil 
defense central and regional offices. 

Initially this function may be carried out through the health per- 
sonnel assigned to existing Fede:al Security Agency regional offices. 
Later the function will be moved to wherever the Federal regional civil 
defense offices are established. 

In each State, the State health officer should be placed in charge 
of all State civil defense health and medical services; and cities should 
appoint local health officers in the same manner. 

These officers should be integrated into the State and State area 
civil defense organizations. In addition, the State civil defense ad- 
visory council, if created, should include representatives of each of the 
major State organizations of professional health experts. The mem- 
bers of these organizations would contribute personal services exten- 
sively in time of a disaster, and'their advice and assistance during the 
planning stage will be invaluable. 

An enemy attack on American cities using new technological wea- 
pons might introduce some new medical and health problems from 
such effects as radiation and chemical and bacteriological contamina- 
tion. In the majority of cases however, such an attack would only 
multiply many times the recurrence of familiar problems. 

Training for professional, technical, and auxiliary lay personnel 
will be necessary to prepare for the new problems. Thorough organiza- 
tion will be necessary to provide adequate professional and technical 
personnel; and also the supplies, hospitals, and related facilities for 
the care of the many thousands of casualties which could occur among 
the civilian inhabitants of a large city. 

This increase in casualties will require many auxiliary volunteer 
workers to be recruited and trained, in order to supplement the serv- 
ices of available professional and technical personnel. 


Source: National Security Resources Board, United States Civil Defense, 
chapter 16, pp. 59-60. 








financing civil defense was that “ade- 
quate preparation against the loss of 
life and property is of primary con- 
cern to the affected community” and 
that the plan for civil defense “re- 


quires substantial financial outlays 
by State and local governments.” 
The plan for financing that was finally 
developed and included in the law, 
with minor changes, provides: 
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I. "That the cost of local personnel 
and administration, together with the 
cost of supplies and of personal equip- 
ment needed by volunteer workers, 
be the financial responsibility of the 
States and local communities. 

2. That the Federal Government 
share with the States and local com- 
munities the cost of procuring such 
heavy equipment as may be necessary 
for augmented fire services, engineer- 
ing services, transportation services, 
communications services, and rescue 
services. 

3. That the Federal Government 
match equally the expenditures of the 
States and cities for the construction 
of communal-type shelters. 

4. That the Federal Government 
provide regional stockpiles of crit- 
ically needed materials, particularly 
of those types that would not other- 
wise be available in the event of an 
emergency. (Such materials would 
include engineering supplies, blood 
plasma, medical supplies, and evacuee 
supplies.) 

5. That the communications and 
communication contro! centers neces- 
sary to distribute timely and adequate 
warning of an enemy attack be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government.' 

Section 201 (i) of the law lists the 
conditions on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make financial contribu- 
tions to the States for civil defense 
programs and projects. A significant 
feature is that none of the Federal 
Government’s contribution “shall be 
made for State or local personnel and 
administrative expenses, or for items 
of personal equipment for State or 
local workers” with the exception of 
“compensation paid to and the trans- 
portation, subsistence, and mainte- 
nance expenses of any employees while 
engaged in rendering civil defense aid 
outside the State” during the period 
of an emergency. The reason for this 
provision is that civil defense is re- 
garded as primarily a responsibility 
of the State and local communities; it 
is felt that State and local govern- 
ments should assume as much of the 
responsibility, including financing, as 
possible. It is further felt that State 
and local civil defense agencies should 


5 Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services on 
S. 4217 and S. 4219 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 
p. 60. 
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recruit and pay their own staffs to 
emphasize the fact that civil defense 
is their program and not one imposed 
upon them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In general, the law permits the Ad- 
ministrator to make Federal financial 
contributions to the States “on such 
terms or conditions as the Administra- 
tor shall prescribe,” except that cer- 
tain aspects—such as the method of 
sharing the cost of shelters and other 
protective facilities—are specifically 
written into the law. For such shel- 
ters and protective facilities, the Fed- 
eral contribution must be equally 
matched by the State. Federal funds 
for this purpose are to be apportioned 
among the States in the ratio that the 
urban population of the critical target 
areas in each State bears to the total 
urban population of the critical tar- 
get areas of all States. The critical 
target areas are to be determined by 
the Administrator after consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense. 


Health and Welfare Aspects 


It has already been noted that the 
definition of the term “civil defense” 
includes “emergency” health and wel- 
fare services and that the emergency 
powers of the Administrator author- 
ize him to “provide financial assist- 
ance for the temporary relief or aid 
of any civilian injured or in want as 
the result of any attuck.” The Act 
also provides that during the period 
of an emergency the Administrator 
shall “coordinate and direct, for civil 
defense purposes, the relief activities 
of the various departments and agen- 
cies of the United States as provided 
in section 302.” 

The Act is silent with respect to 
work accident compensation for State 
employees ° or a long-run program of 
financial assistance, medical care, or 
rehabilitation for the relief or aid, 
after the termination of “temporary” 
aid, of civilians injured or stil] in want 


*H. R. 9689 (introduced Sept. 18, 1950) 
provided that in the event of an emer- 
gency or disaster resulting from enemy 
attacks the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator would be authorized and directed 
to reimburse the State or political sub- 
division for work accident compensation 
in the case of employees of a State or 
political subdivision rendering assistance 
outside the State. 





as a consequence of any enemy attack.’ 

During World War II a program of 
financial assistance was established 
by Executive allocations providing for 
compensation to or on behalf of civil- 
ian defense workers and civilians dis- 
abled or killed as a result of enemy 
action. A single schedule of com- 
pensation was used for both groups 
of persons. Extensive hearings were 
held on proposals embodying such a 
program in legislative form,* but the 
legislation was never enacted and the 
program continued throughout the 
duration of World War II under tem- 
porary Executive allocations or annual 
appropriations. 

Section 304 of the new law provides 
that the Federal Government is not 
liable during the period of an emer- 
gency for death, injury, or property 
damage resulting from the actions of 
any Federal agency or employee in 
carrying out the provisions of title 
III. This provision does not, however, 
affect the right of any person to re- 
ceive any benefit or compensation to 
which he might otherwise be entitled 
under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act or any other law pro- 
viding for any pension or retirement. 

The development and administra- 
tion of the civil defense program in- 
volve dependence on existing agencies 
responsible for health, education, so- 
cial security, welfare, and related 
programs. The Act recognizes the 
role of existing Federal, State, and 
other agencies by specifically provid- 
ing in section 405 (2) that the Ad- 
ministrator shall “utilize to the maxi- 
mum extent the existing facilities and 


' Por a detailed report and an evaluation 
of the effects of World War II on health 


- and welfare services in Great Britain, see 


Richard M. Titmuss, Problems of Social 
Policy, London, 1950. 


* Hearings Before a Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on S. 2412 (77th Cong., 2d sess.) 
1942; Senate Report No. 1448 to accom- 
pany S. 2412, June 8, 1942. (The provision 
of S. 2412 relating to civilian war bene- 
fits was stricken from the bill on the 
Senate floor because it came within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Committee on 
Pinance. Congressional Record, June 22, 
1942, p. 5426.) Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on S. 2620 (77th Cong., 2d sess.), 
1942; Hearings Before a Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Finance on S. 
450 (78th Cong., 1st sess.), 1943. 
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resources of the Federal Government, 
and, with their consent, the fac‘lities 
and resources of the States anc local 
political subdivisions thereof, and of 
other organizations and agencies.” 
The law also specifically provides in 
section 405 (3) that the Administrator 
shall “refrain from engaging in any 
form of activity which would duplicate 
or parallel activity of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency unless the 
Administrator, with the written 
approval of the President, shall de- 
termine that such duplication is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this Act.” 


Legislative History 


It required nearly 4 months to enact 
the bill into law. The first version of 
the bill was introduced on September 
18, 1950, and the final version was 
approved by President Trum@n on 
January 12, 1951. 

On September 18, 1950, President 
Truman transmitted * to the Congress 
the national civil defense plan pre- 
pared by the National Security Re- 
sources Board.*® The President urged 
“the members of Congress to consider 
this legislation in the near future.” 
The bill prepared by the National 
Security Resources Board was intro- 
duced on the same day into the House 
of Representatives (H. R. 9689) and 
on September 19, 1950, in the Senate 
(S. 4162). During October and No- 
vember, detailed suggestions for re- 
visions were received from many 
different groups. A revised bill was 
introduced on November 30, 1950, 
in the House (H. R. 9798) and on 
December 1, 1950, in the Senate 
(S. 4219) .™ 


*Congressional Record, Sept. 18, 1960, 
p. 15245. 

*“ National Security Resources Board, 
United States Civil Defense, 1950. The 
Federal Security Agency assisted in the 
preparation of the chapters dealing with 
health and welfare servicer. See also two 
earlier reports on civil defense: War De- 
partment Civil Defense Board, A Study of 
Civil Defense, February 1948; and Office of 
Civil Defense Planning, Civil Defense for 
National Security, A Report to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, 1948. 

"For a brief chronology of the steps 
taken in civil defense matters since 1916, 
as well as the history of civil defense 
legislation in 1950, see House Report No. 
3209 to accompany H.R. 9798, pp. 10-13. 
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Action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 


H. R. 9798 was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Durham. Hearings were 
held by a subcommittee of six mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed 
Services, three of whom were also 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy.” A new bill, in the 
nature of a substitute, was reported 
out on December 19, 1950. The bill 
was considered and passed by the 
House of Representatives on December 
20, 1950..° Four amendments were 
proposed, two of which were adopted. 
An amendment offered by Represen- 
tative Elston was adopted that pro- 
vided for termination of the program 
on June 30, 1954, or on adoption at an 
earlier date by Congress of a con- 
current resolution. Representative 
Judd proposed an amendment, which 
was adopted, requiring security clear- 
ance of employees by the Administra- 
tor “in writing.” An amendment by 
Representative Javits was rejected; it 
would have stricken out the prohibi- 
tion of Federal financial participation 
in the cost of self-liquidating projects. 
An amendment that would have pro- 
vided for the establishment of a vol- 
untary home-front army, proposed by 
Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, 
was rejected. The bill passed the 
House, 247 to 1. 


Action in the Senate 


S. 4268 was introduced December 
19, 1950, by Senator Chapman (for 
Senator Kefauver) of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. The 
bill was the same as H.R. 9798 as re- 
ported out by the House Committee." 

Eight amendments were considered 


2 Subcommittee Hearings on H. R. 9798, 
to Authorize a Federal Civil Defense Pro- 
gram (No. 224), Dec. 5, 1950; and Full 
Committee Hearings on H.R. 9798 (No. 
225), Dec. 16, 1950. 

% Congressional Record, Dec. 20, 19650, 
pp. 16997—17020. 

“Hearings on civil defense were held 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in March and April 1950. Hearings on S. 
4217 and S. 4219 were held in December 
1950 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. These bills 
were referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services rather than the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy by decision of the Vice 
President. (Congressional Record, Dec. 4, 
1950, pp. 16192-16193.) 


in the Senate. Six were adopted—all 
by a voice vote—and two were with- 
drawn.5 

The first amendment adopted was 
offered by Senators Ives and Flanders. 
It provided for certain procedures to 
be followed in compensating for pri- 
vate property acquired. The amend- 
ment added the substance of the 
provisions included in title IL of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The second amendment adopted 
was proposed by Senator McMahon, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. His amendment pro- 
vided that in the selection of critical 
target areas the Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator should make his determina- 
tions after consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense. Senator McMa- 
hon justified his amendment on the 
grounds that “the Administrator 
might well find it easier to execute the 
decisions made if the decisions rested 
not only upon his judgment of the 
situation, but upon the considered 
advice of the Secretary of Defense, 
who, of course, will be in consultation 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

An amendment offered by Senator 
Bridges was adopted; it provided for 
a check by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of the loyalty of civil defense per- 
sonnel, to be followed by a full inves- 
tigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation if there should be any 
indication that the individual might 
be of questionable loyalty or relia-~ 
bility. 

A fourth amendment was offered 
by Senator Taft with respect to the 
time that a state of civil emergency 
would begin and continue in effect. 
The Taft amendment was adopted 
as amended by Senator Holland so 
that declaration of a state of emer- 
gency shall apply only to any “exposed 
area or areas, as, for instance, in 
Alaska, Hawaii, or at the Canal Zone.” 
The amendment would noj require 
any public proclamation by the Presi- 
dent but would require that the Armed 
Services Committees of Congress be 
advised of the determination. 

A fifth amendment was offered by 
Senator McCarran to strike out the 
section of the bill relating to im- 
munity from suit because of death, in- 


% Congressional Record, Dec. 22, 1950, 
pp. 17136-17153. 
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jury, or property damage resulting 
from ‘civil defense during an emer- 
gency, and the section relating to’the 
waiver of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures “Act: Senator Kefauver, in 
charge of the bill on the floor, first 
opposed the McCarran amendment 
but later agreed to take it to confer- 
ence for further study. 

“The sixth amendment was offered 
by Senator Kefauver for Senator Cor- 
don It amended ‘the provision of 
paragraph (f) of section 303 of S. 4268 
tovead “and to incur such obligations 
on behalf of the United States as may 
be required to meet the civil defense 
ee ee 
attack.” 

Both qmnendehatits that were with- 
drawn had been offered by Senator 
Taft. ‘The first related to a termina- 
tion date for the program, while the 
second related to the section in the 
bill authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans 
for self-liquidating projects. The ter- 
minal-date’ amendment was with- 
drawn so that the conference could 
work-out a compromise solution. The 
other amendment was withdrawn in 
view of the explanation that existing 


law alfeady provided that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
could make loans only to self-liqui- 
dating projects. 

Upon completion of amendments to 
S. 4268, the Senate took up H. R. 9798, 
as passed by the House, and struck 
out all of the House bill and substi- 
tuted the language of the Senate bill, 
as amended. The bill then passed the 
Senate on December 22, 1950, and 
went to conference. 


Action of the Conference Com- 
mittee 

The Conference Report was adopted 
in the House on January 1, 1951, and 
in the Senate on January 2. There 
were no record votes in either cham- 
ber. 

A number of important decisions 
were made by the Conference Com- 
mittee in reconciling differences be- 
tween the bills passed by the House 
and Senate. The Conference Report 
lists 16 instances in which the Senate 
bill differed in substance from the 
House bill.* 


% House Conference Report No. 3235 to 
accompany H. R. 9798, Jan. 1, 1951, pp. 
15-19. 





Approval by the President 


The President approved the bill on 
January 12,1951. When he signed the 
bill, the. President, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
which I have signed today, is designed 
to protect life and property in the 
United States in case of enemy as- 
sault ... 


The act will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide matching grants 
of funds to the states for constructing 
air raid shelters. The act also allows 
certain measures to be taken by the 
Federal Government directly, such as 
the procurement and stockpiling of 
necessary medica! and other materials 
and supplies and the provision of suit- 
able warning systems... 


The Federal Government can and will 
provide the necessary coordination 
and @uidance for the civil defense 
program... It is the expressed policy 
and intent of Congress, however, that 
the responsibility for civil defense 
should be vested primarily in the 
states and their political subdivisions. 
I, therefore, call upon all citizens to 
lend their support to civil defense in 
their own communities... 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Workers and Dependents 
in the Population, 1940-50 


The make-up of a country’s popu- 
lation is an important frame of ref- 
erence for its social insurance pro- 
grams. When, as in the United States, 


insurance contributions are based on 
current earnings, and benefits on past 
earnings or on dependence upon an 
earner, it is useful to know the rela- 
tive number of workers and depend- 
ents (as defined for social insurance 
purposes) in the population as well 


as the relative number who fall into 
neither group. Such data furnish a 
basis for estimates of the number of 
persons with potential social insur- 
ance protection under universal cov- 
erage, and in conjunction with other 
data they provide basic information 
for analysis of the relation of social 
insurance programs to the Nation’s 
economy. 


Workers and primary dependents in the civilian population, 1940 and 1947-50 
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the United States. Data for other years 


im the Armed Forces living off post or with 
1948, 0.5 million; 1949, 0.4 million; 1950, 0.5 million. 


for 1940 include 0.3 million members of the Armed Forces stationed in 
include the following number of 
on post: 


persons 
1947, 0.3 million; Census. 


3 Persons in the civilian labor force, excluding unpaid family workers. 
* Nonworkers, married to and living with ‘eon rs, 

5’ Nonworkers, living with a worker 

Source: Estimated from 
Source data are for the month of 


paren 
ublished and — published data of the Bureau of the 


arch for 1940 and 1950 and for the 


month of April for other years. 
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The accompanying table presents 
estimates of the number of workers 
and primary dependents in the civil- 
ian population for the years 1940, 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950, based on decen- 
nial census data for 1940 and on the 
monthly sample surveys of the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the other 
years.' Workers are defined as per- 
sons in the labor force in the sur- 
vey week, other than unpaid family 
workers; primary dependents are the 
nonworker wives and the nonworker 
children under age 18 of persons 
classified as workers. 

The table suggests that, during a 
period of full employment, about 85 
percent of the population would have 
potential social insurance protection 
against risks common to all persons, 
under a program or programs cover- 
ing all workers in the country and 
their dependents and with relatively 
low earnings requirements for insured 
status. (In time, a substantial pro- 
portion of the remaining 15 percent 
would consist of beneficiaries whose 
protection. had matured.) The pro- 
portion of the total population with 
such pvtentiai protection has been 
fairly stable over the past 4 years. 
A like stability is shown by the rela- 
tive size of the two groups compris- 
ing the 85 percent. Workers consti- 
tuted 40—41 percent of the population 
in 1947-50, and primary dependents 
44-45 percent. For every 100 workers 
there were from 108 to 112 primary 
dependents. 

Between 1940 and 1950 both the 
number of workers and the number 
of primary dependents increased 
somewhat more rapidly than the 
population as a whole, while the 
number of persons who were neither 
workers nor primary dependents re- 
mained at approximately the same 
absolute level. As a result the pro- 
portion of workers and primary de- 
pendents in the population rose from 
82 to 84 percent, but the worker- 
dependent ratio showed little change. 

The more rapid increase in the 
humber of primary dependents was 
due entirely to the growth in the 





For a discussion of worker-dependent 
relationships in 1948 and of 1940-48 
changes, see Jacob Fisher, “Earners and 
Their Dependents in the Population in 
April 1948," Social Security Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1949. 
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number of dependent children, since 
the gain in the size of the group made 
up of dependent wives was at_a rate 
below that for the total population. 

These changes reflect, among other 
things, the shift from large-scale un- 
employment in 1940 to full employ- 
ment in 1950,-the increased propor- 
tion of married women.in the labor 
force, and the very substantial rise 
in the birthrate. 





Trust Fund Operations, 


1950 


Sums equivalent to 100 percent of 
current collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act are 
transferred under permanent appro- 
priation to the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund as such 
collections are received by the Treas- 
ury. In the calendar year 1950, ap- 
propriations of such contributions 
amounted to $2,667 million. The trust 
fund also received $257 million in in- 
terest on investments and $3.7 million 
in appropriations from the general 
fund as reimbursement for costs in- 
curred in benefit payments to survi- 
vors of certain World War II veterans 
under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946. Expenditures for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
totaled $961 million, and administra- 
tive expenses amounted to $61 million. 
For 1950 the fund’s assets showed a 
net increase of $1,905 million and 
totaled $13,721 million at the end of 
the year. 

The unemployment trust fund is 
composed of the State accounts and 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. In 1950, deposits in the 
State accounts amounted to $1,191 
million and interest credited was $147 
million. Withdrawals totaled $1,366 
million, and the net balance in the 
State accounts declined $28 million. 
The railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account in the unemployment 
trust fund also declined during the 
calendar year 1950. Deposits in the 
railroad account were $13.8 million 
and interest was $17.7 million. Bene- 
fit payments, on the other hand, 
amounted to almost $90 million. The 
net balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account declined 
$57 million. 


The assets of the unemployment 
trust fund, as a whole, showed a net 
decline of $85 million during 1950. 
In the previous year the assets of the 
fund had dropped $772, million, 
mostly as a result of ‘the high 
level of compensable®, unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment declined, how=- 
ever, throughout most of 1950. On 
December 31, 1950, the assets of the 
fund amounted to $7,663 million, 


Investments 


Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act as amended the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is held by a Board of Trustees, 
which is cOmposed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is the Manag- 
ins Trustee; the Secretary of Labor; 
and the Federal Security Administra- 
tor. The Secretary of the Treasury 
invests that portion of the trust fund 
which, in his judgment, is not needed 
to meet current expenditures for ben- 
efit payments and administrative ex- 
penses. The Act restricts the per- 
missible investments of the trust fund 
to interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States Government or to ob- 
ligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. 
Regular obligations of these types 
may be acquired on original issue at 
par or by purchase of outstanding 
obligations at their market price. In 
addition, the Act authorizes the is- 
suance of special obligations exclu- 
sively to the trust fund if the Man- 
aging Trustee determines that the 
purchase of other eligible securities 
is not in the public interest. Regular 
obligations acquired by the trust fund 
may be sold at market price. Special 
obligations are to be redeemed at par 
plus accrued interest. The special ob- 
ligations issued to the trust fund have 
generally been special Treasury notes 
or special certificates of indebtedness. 

Investments are made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the unem- 
ployment trust fund as a unit, al- 
though the fund is composed of 51 
separate State accounts and the rail- 
road unemployment imsurance ac- 
count. Interest earned on the fund’s 
investments is distributed quarterly 
among all accounts on the basis of 
the average daily balance of each ac- 
count. Permissible types of invest- 
ments are the same for this fund as 
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States pee ny the computed rate of interest on the public debt, and 
two social insurance trust funds, 1936-50 
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for the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

Net investments made during 1950 
for the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund were $1,603 million. 
At the end of 1950 the investments of 
the fund totaled $13,331 million, as 
compared with $11,728 million at the 
close of the preceding year. Of the 
securities held by the unemployment 
trust fund, a net total of $57 million 
was redeemed in 1950; by the end of 
the year the fund’s investments had 
declined to $7,639 million (table 1). 

The net acquisitions of the two so- 
cial security trust funds amounted to 
$1,546 million in Government securi- 
ties—considerably more than the 1949 
figure of $372 million but less than 
that for all but one of the years from 
1942 through 1948. The decline in 
the net acquisitions from earlier years 
can be accounted for largely by three 
factors—the high rate of withdraw- 
als from the State accounts, the high 
rate of benefit payments from the 


railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count, and what was, in effect, a re- 
duction in the current contribution 
rate for railroad unemployment in- 
surance as a result of the June 1948 
amendments to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

At the end of 1950 the investments 
of the two social security trust funds 
amounted to $20,970 million. Despite 
the net redemptions by the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in 1949 and 1950, 
this figure represents the largest 
amount of investments held by these 
two funds to that date (table 2). 


Interest Rates 


The Social Security Act of 1935 had 
required that the investments of the 
old-age reserve account (now the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) must earn at least 3 percent. 
The amendments of 1939 removed all 
reference to a minimum yield except 
on special obligations issued to the 
fund. These special obligations are 


1944 1948 


required to bear the average rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt, computed as of the end of the 
month next preceding the date of 
issue. If, however, this average is 
not a multiple of % of 1 percent, the 
rate of interest is to be the multiple 
next lower than the average rate. 
The interest provisions governing 
the investments of the unemployment 
trust fund have remained unchanged 
since the fund’s establishment in 1936, 
and the rates for special obligations 
issued to it are determined in the 
same manner as for those issued to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. Investments in other is- 
sues must bear rates at least equal to 
those of the special obligations. 
Thus, the interest earnings of the 
unemployment trust fund and, from 
1940 on, of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund have 
been directly affected by Federal debt 
financing (table 3). During the war 
years, when the computed average 
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Table 1—Changes in social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, as of the end of 





December, 1947-50 


[Amounts in millions] 





Investments at end of December— 








7 Net acquisitions 














1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Item wa mrygtare Age “all | | 
| Average Average | Average Average ae Ts 8 ey 
j »PeRs ’ ’ , 
Amount | rest | 4 mount interest | 4 mount | — Amount | Mterest | through through | t 
| nent? rate rate | Dee. 31, | Dec. 31,°} Des. 3 
(percent) | | (percent) (percent) (percent) 1948” 1949” 1950” 
Total interest-bearing public debt .| | $254, 205 2.144 | $250, 579 2.216 | $255, 019 2.208 | $254, 283 2.209 | —$3,626 | +$4, 440 —$736 
«+e See 
Securities acquired by social security trust 
funds, total. . oil 17, See ~~ sda | 20,062 j..4....s25 1GSee jodc..-..- SRO hiscenincced +1, 681 +372 +1, '46 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.. 9, 268 2. 09 10, 556 2. 20 11,728 2.20 13, 331 2.19 +1, 287 +1,172 +1,68 
Unemployment trust fund ‘ : 8, 102 2. 05 8, 496 2.16 7, 696 2.16 7, 639 2.16 +394 - —57 
All other interest-bearing securities 236, 834 |........-- See, 687 Fo... san 235, 605 |.........- / 6 5 Ses —5,307 | +4, 068 —2, 282 


























Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
rate on the interest-bearing Federal 
debt declined, the rate of earnings of 
the two social security trust funds al- 
so declined. 

In 1945 the computed average Fed- 
eral interest rate began to rise; this 
rise was reflected later in the com- 


Table 2.—Investments of social se- 
curity trust funds and the interest- 
bearing public debt at end of speci- 
fied period, 1936-50 


{Amounts in millions] 
Social security trust fund 


' 
| 
in vestments 
| ; ee 
i 
| 
J 











nm Old-age 
we! omy | bearing | Per- = Unem- 
| public Tots cent ploy- 
otal vivors 
| debt | smount| _ ° insur- | ment 
| public ance trust 
debt fund 
i ee | 
1996...../$33,699) $64) 0.2 $64 
1937 36,715 | 1,138; 3.1] $513 625 
1938.....| 38,899 | 1,926 5.0 862 | 1,064 
1939.....| 41,445 | 2,944 7.11 1,485) 1,800 
1940__ 44,458 | 3,962; 8&9] 2,016 1, 945 
1941 57,451 | 5,468) 9.5 )| 2,736 2, 732 
1942... _. 107,308 | 7,342 6.8 | 3,655 3, 687 
1943..... 1164, 508 | 9,874 6.0 | 4,779 | 5,005 
1944... | 228,891 | 12, 546 5.5 | 5,967 6, 57 
1045... |275, 694 | 14, 563 5.3 | 7,054 | 7,508 
1946... (257,649 | 15,643 6.1 | 8,079 7, 564 
1947..... 254, 205 | 17,371 | 6.8 | 9,268 8, 102 
1948..... 1250, 579 | 19, ~ 7.6 | 10,556 8, 406 
1949 255,019 | 19,4 7.6 | 11,728 7, 696 
1950. "~~ 254, 283 | 20, 97 0 |} 8&2] 13,331) 7,630 
| | | 
1950 | 
i 
Jan besa. 869 | 19,384 | 7.6 | 11,768 7,616 
Feb 254, 406 | 19,493 | 7.7 | 11,898 7, 505 
Mar... |253, 506 | 19, 566 7.7 | 12,148 7,418 
Apr 253, 516 | 19, 586 | 7.7 | 12,278 | 7,308 
May 254, 183 | 19, 781 7.8 | 12,336 | 7,445 
June 255, 209 | 20, 050 7.9 | 12,645 | 7,414 
July... |255, 403 | 20, 20¢ 7.9 | 12,855 | 7,351 
Aug \255, 764 | 20, 483 8.0] 12,922] 7,561 
Sept .___/254, 968 | 20, 601 8.1 | 13,085 7, 516 
t (054731 | 20.708 | 8.11 13,215 | 7,488 
Nov (254,887 | 20,036 | 8.2} 13, 250 7, 686 
Dec 254, 283 | 20,970 8.2 | 13,331 7, 639 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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puted average interest rates of the 
social security: trust funds. In the 
last half of the calendar year 1949, 
however, the average Federal inter- 
est rate declined slightly. There were 
two reasons for this drop. Some long- 
term issues bearing relatively high 
rates of interest matured or were 
recalled and replaced by issues with 
lower rates, and an increasing pro- 
portion of the total debt was made 
up of relatively short-term Treasury 
notes and savings notes bearing low 
rates of interest.‘On December 31, 
1948, the average interest rate was 
2.216 percent, while at the end of 
1949 and 1950, it was 2.208 and 2.209 
percent, respectively. 

Until November 1947 the invest- 
ments of the two social security funds 
were in the form of special issues 
or regular Treasury bonds purchased 
on original issue at par. In that 
month the Treasurer began buying 
Treasury bonds on the open market 
for the trust funds. Since the bulk 
of these securities bear 2'2-percent 
interest, the average interest rate on 
the investments of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund had 
increased to 2.09 percent by the end 
of 1947 and to 2.20 by the end of 
1948. It remained at 2.20 through 
January 1950; for the balance-of the 
year it was 2.19. The unemployment 
trust fund was less affected by the 
open-market purchases because of 
the smaller amount of net acquisi- 
tions during the postwar years. None- 
theless, the average interest rate rose 
to 2.05 by the end of 1947 and sub- 
sequently to 2.16, where it remained 


fairly steadily through December 
1950 (table 3). 

By the end of 1950 the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
held $11,104 million in 2%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 
$4 million in 2%-percent Treasury 
bonds, $2,217 milion in 24-percent 


Table 3.—Average interest rate on 
social security trust fund invest- 
ments and interest-bearing public 
dees at end of specified period, 





Computed average interest rate 























(percent) 
| 
Old 
At end of— | Interest- survivors — iploy- 
besring trust fund 

public trent fund invest 

| “debt invest- mys at 

| ments meena 
ee RB bo <ccicsceo 2.50 
07 5). ieee 2. 568 3. 00 2.50 
1938 - . . 2. 586 3. 00 2. 50 
DEO. cc ocasax 2. 598 3.00 2. 50 
aaa 2. 566 2. 84 2. 50. 
etree 2. 409 2. 66 2. 49 
1942. ......--| 2. 059 2.44 2.24 
Neate 1. 956 2. 22 1.80 
ic cntanecta 1.919 2.20 1.91 
BENE. b tinbadncal 1. 965 2.14 1.93 
ees 2. 057 | 2. 04 1,04 
Pe ee 2. 144 | 2.09 2. 05 
a 2. 216 | 2. 20 2.16 
"" SS gaieneee 2. 208 | 2.20 2.16 
1950... 2. 209 | 2.19 2, 16 

1950 
2, 205 2. 20 2. 16 
2. 204 2.19 2, 16 
2. 199 2.19 2.17 
2. 200 2.19 2.17 
2. 199 2.19 2.17 
2. 200 | 2.19 2.17 
2. 200 | 2.19 2.17 
2. 200 | 2.19 2.16 
| 2. 191 2.19 2.16 
.| 2. 201 2.19 2.16 
November - - --| 2. 204 | 2.19 2.16 
December - . -| 2. 209 2.19 2. 16 
J 





Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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$20,970 million at the end of 1950, 
of which $17,945 million, or 86 per- 
cent, was in special obligations bear- 
ing 2%-percent interest. 

In addition to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the 
unemployment trust fund, the Treas- 
ury manages 10 other social insur- 
ance and related trust funds. The 
interest rates on most investments 
of these funds are higher than those 
for the two large social security 
funds. 

All types of special Government se- 
curities outstanding at the end of 
1950 totaled $33,707 million, of which 
the two social security trust funds 
held 53 percent. Other trust funds 
held most of the remainder. Among 
them, the national service life insur- 
ance fund held 16 percent, the rail- 
road retirement account 7 percent, 
the postal savings system 5 percent, 
and the Government life insurance 
fund 4 percent. 

The securities held by the two so- 
cial insurance trust funds comprised 
8.2 percent of the total interest-bear- 
ing public debt ($254 billion). They 
had accounted for 7.6 percent at the 
end of 1949. For the year 1950, how- 
ever, the combined investments of 
these trust funds increased while the 
total interest-bearing public debt de- 
clined slightly. 





Employer Identification 
Numbers Assigned, 1937-50 


Ever since the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program began to op- 
erate, employers of covered workers 
have been assigned identification 
numbers, and records containing de- 
tailed identifying information for 
each employer have been maintained 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 


Chart 1.—Employer identification numbers assigned, 1939-50‘ 
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! Data for 1950 exclude about 6,000 numbers as- 
signed in that year to employers whose cmagnorges 
were covered for the first time on Jan. 1, 1951, 
vivors Insurance.’ Employer identifi- 
cation numbers are issued chiefly 
when a new business is started, when 
a business undergoes a reorganiza- 
tion, when a going business is trans- 
ferred from one owner to another, 
when an employer for the first time 
hires a worker in covered employ- 
ment, and when a business engaged 
in covered employment moves from 
one internal revenue district to 
another. 

On the basis of the Bureau’s re- 
ports of operations and other tabu- 
lated data, it is possible to show the 
fluctuations in the number of em- 
ployer identification numbers as- 
signed and to indicate the factors 
that brought about the changes ob- 
served. The data presented in this 
note are not directly comparable 
with data on new businesses pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce, chiefly because the old-age 
and survivors insurance data exclude 
new businesses that have no em- 
ployees and include old businesses 
to which new employer identification 
numbers have been assigned. 


1In October 1950 the job of assigning 
employer identification numbers was 
transferred from the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance continues, 
however, to maintain records for each 


employer. 





‘45 ‘a6 “7 ‘48 49 ‘so 
result of the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950. 


Between the fall of 1936 and the 
end of 1938, approximately 2.5 mil- 
lion identification numbers were as- 
signed to employers. During the fol- 
lowing 7 years—from 1939 through 
1945—a period of large wartime ex- 
pansion of industry, the number of 
employer identification numbers is- 
sued did not vary greatly from year 
to year (chart 1). There was first a 
rise from 301,000 in 1939 to 411,000 
in 1941, when industry expanded to 
meet the needs of defense produc- 
tion, and then a decline for the next 
2 years to 322,000 in 1943 as war- 
time economic controls became pro- 
gressively more severe and the rate of 


Table 1.—Index of change in the 
number of employer identification 
numbers assigned, by §industry, 
1946-49 























[1945 = 100.0] 
i 4 — 
Industry 1946 | 1047 198 | 1049 
Total '. .| 169.7 | 164.2 | 143.6 124.6 
Agriculture, fore stry, | 
and fishing... ... 165.8 | 152.8 | 128.1 | 120.2 
SP eae 132.8 | 143.8 | 160.6 | 116.4 
Contract construe- | 
St .. <dsidsebecs -.| 244.7 | 225.5 | 205.5 | 166.6 
Manufacturing. -| 186.4 | 155.6 11125 | 86.7 
Transportation and | 
communication....| 168.4 | 158.2 | 126.3; 90.8 
Wholesale trade... . 201.4 | 186.5 | 144.9 115.5 
Retail trade......... 161.8 | 164.2 | 120.1 109.8 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate..... 134.9 | 119.8 1105.9; 93.8 
Service industries ...| 169.1 | 160.5 | 137.6 110.8 
| 





Includes cases in which the industry was not re 
ported and those not elsewhere classified. 
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Table 2.—Index of change in the 
number of employer identification 
numbers assigned to newly formed 
businesses, by industry, 1946-49 


























[1945 = 100.0] 
Industry | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1049 
| 
Mateds.. .. 5 <3-<se 272.5 | 236.6 | 210.9 176.1 
Agriculture, forestry 
and fishing........| 241.6 | 199.7 | 166.3 158.0 
sR Ll ee 104.1 | 214.2 | 279.1 | 171.8 
Contract construc- 
i cocmuahbepas 332.6 | 283.3 | 250.8 204.0 
——~% 293.8 | 216.0 | 153.7 117.3 
Transportation an 
communication -. 251.8 | 200.0 | 161.2] 125.1 
Wholesale trade... .. 239.5 | 239.1 | 191.0] 150.1 
Retail trade... ....... 253.3 | 225.3 | 186.1 160.5 
Finance, insurance, 
and realestate.....| 201.8 | 171.8 | 154.9} 135.7 
Service industries ...| 247.5 | 223.0 | 208.9] 161.0 











1 Includes cases in which industry was not reported 
and those not elsewhere classified. 


inductions into the Armed Forces 
reached a peak. The number again in- 
creased in 1944 and 1945, when war 
production decreased and relatively 
more consumer goods were made 
available. In 1945, 394,000 employer 
identification numbers were assigned. 

In 1946, however, the relaxation of 
wartime commodity and manpower 
controls and the demobilization of the 
Armed Forces resulted in an unprece- 
dented rise in assignments of iden- 
tification numbers. In that year the 
number rose to 668,000, an increase 
of 70 percent over the 1945 total. 
Although there was a steady decline 
from 1947 to 1949, the number in 
1949 was still 25 percent higher than 
in 1945; in 1950 the total of 496,000 
was 27 percent higher than that in 
1945.” 

The Bureau’s tabulations of data 
on business births and successions, 
available through 1949, show that by 
far the most important factor re- 
sponsible for the high level of iden- 
tification-number assignments since 
1945 has been the large number of 
new businesses formed. Because many 
veterans entered business after being 
discharged from the Armed Forces and 
because of the accumulated demand 
for consumer goods and services, the 
number of identification numbers as- 
Signed to newly formed businesses 
practically trebled from 1945 to 1946, 





* The figure for 1950 excludes about 6,000 
numbers assigned in that year to em- 
ployers whose employees were covered for 
the first time on January 1, 1951, as a 
result of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950. 
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increasing from 97,000 to 264,000. In 
1949, assignments to new businesses 
numbered 171,000, or almost twice the 
1945 total. There was also a sub- 
stantial yet smaller rise from 1945 
to 1949 in the number of employer 
identification numbers: assigned be- 
<ause of business transfers and reor- 
ganizations and for other reasons. 
With 1945 as the base period, the fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the index of 
change in the number of employer 
identification numbers assigned, by 
reason for assignment, for each year 
1946-49. 











[1945 = 100.0] 
Reason for 
assignment 1946 | 1947 | 1048 | 1949 
, NIS+ 169.7 | 164.2 | 143.6 | 124.6 
New business... ..... 272.5 | 236.6 | 210.9 | 176.1 
usiness transfer and 
reorganization -..... 160.0 | 152.6 | 134.8 | 120.2 
Other. ...............]| 116.2 | 126.8 | 108.4] 96.0 

















As a result of the relatively large 
increase in the number of identifica- 
tion numbers assigned to newly 
formed businesses, the proportion of 
all assignments attributable to this 
cause increased from 25 percent in 
1945 to 39 percent in 1946; in 1949 it 
was 35 percent. Business transfers 
and reorganizations, on the other 
hand, which accounted for 45 percent 
of all employer identification num- 
bers assigned in 1945, accounted for 
41-43 percent of the total during 
1946-49, while the relative number of 
assignments attributable to the other 
reasons declined from 30 percent to 
between 20 and 23 percent during the 
same period. The percentage dis- 
tribution of all identification num- 
bers assigned during each of the 
years 1945-49, by ‘reason for assign- 
ment, is shown below. 




















Reason for 
assignment 1045 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Tweaks >. cccstede 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 
New business. ......... 25. 0} 39.0) 35.7) 36.2) 34.7 
Business transfer and 
reorganization. ...... 45.1) 41.1] 41.4) 41.6) 42.7 
| PEATE oe. 29.9) 19.9) 22.9) 22.2) 22.6 











Although each industry group 
shared in the postwar expansion, the 


Table 3.—Index of in the num- 
isomer Gay aa 


























bers as 
transfer reorganization, 
industry, 1946-49 , 
[1945 = 100.0] 
Industry 1946 | 1047 | 1948 | 1949 
Total !_........./ 160.0 | 152.6 | 134.8] 120.2 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing. ....... 142.5 | 138.5 | 119.1 | 1086.6 
Mining. .........--... 142.7 | 161.0 | 162.5; 126.6 
Contract construc- 
tion. ..............| 232.8 | 266.9 | 245.1 | 2148 
Manufact + os i 190.4 | 179.9 | 136.4 | 106.6 
Transporta’ an 
communication ....| 164.8 | 170.1 | 138.1 | HM1.7 
Wholesale trade... 209.6 | 207.1 | 162.3 | 180.6 
Retail trade. -__...... 148.9 | 142.0 | 120.6] 1064.8 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate__... 136.6 | 116.7 | 104.0 96.0 
Service industries. ...| 156.4 | 146.1 | 123.2 | 108.6 
1 Includes cases in which —b ~- Ate oe 
ported and those not elsewhere 


increases in the number of employer 
identification numbers assigned were 
greatest in the industries that had 
been most affected by the war emer- 
gency. Thus, the index of change 
(with 1945 as the base period) was 
largest in 1946 in contract construc- 
tion, wholesale trade, and the manu- 
facturing industries; it was smallest 
in mining and in finance, insurance, 
and real estate. Although the num- 
ber of issuances steadily declined from 
the 1946 peak in practically all indus- 
try groups, in 1949 it had fallen be- 
low the 1945 level only in manu- 
facturing, in transportation and com- 
munication, and in finance, insur- 
ance, and .real estate (table 1). 
There were also wide variations 


Table 4.—Index of change in the num- 
ber of employer identification num- 
bers assigned on account of “‘other’’ 
reasons,’ by industry, 1946-49 











(1945 100.0} 
Industry 1946 | 1047 | 1048 | 1949 
Total 2. ____.....| 1162 | 126.8 | 108.4 96.0 
Agriculture, forestry, 

and fishing ........| 104.0 | 114.6 04.7 89.3 
DERE. co0~ cunoered 62.5 | 86.2] 53.2 43.0 
Contract construc- 

RR 115.8 | 117.2 | 102.8 85.8 
Manufacturing. -_.... 72.2) 74.4} 40.8 38.0 
Transportation and 

communication....; 95.5 | 102.5} 85.0 67.2 
Wholesale trade..... 120.0 1 123.2} 90.1 72.3 
Retail trade.........| 132.9 | 140.7 | 112.4 87.6 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate__...| 06.4] 93.0) 79.6 68.1 
Service industries __..} 126.6 | 131.7 | 106.0 82.5 

















1 Includes omplore identification numbers issued 
to employers who for the first time hired 1 or more 
workers in covered jobs, who moved to another ine 
ternal revenue district, and who were assigned nume 
bers for miscellaneous other reasons. 

3 Includes cases in which the industry was not re- 
ported and those not elsewhere classified. 
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from industry to industry in the 
number of employer identification 
numbers assigned since 1945, for each 
reason-for-assignment category. 
New business—Between 1945 and 
1946 the number of identification 
numbers assigned to newly formed 
businesses practically doubled or 
trebled in each industry group, but 
the index in 1946, based on 1945 as 
100, shows the largest increases in 
contract construction, manufacturing, 
and wholesale trade and the smallest 
increases in mining and in finance, 
imsurance, and real estate. While the 


number assigned to new businesses 
decreased after 1946, the extent of 
the decline varied considerably among 
the industry groups (table 2). 

Business transfer and reorganiza- 
tion.—The increase in the number of 
employer identification numbers as- 
signed because of business transfers, 
and reorganizations was considerably 
smaller than the number assigned be- 
cause of new business formations, 
but the variations by industry were 
just as wide (table 3). 

Other reasons.—In contrast, there 
was a decline between 1945 and 1946 





in the number of assignments made 
to employers who for the first time 
hired one or more workers in coy- 
ered jobs, who moved to another in- 
ternal revenue district, and who were 
assigned numbers for miscellaneous 
other reasons. In 1946 the index of 
change in the number of employer 
identification mumbers issued for 
these reasons was largest in retail 
trade and in the service industries and 
smallest in manufacturing and min- 
ing (table 4). In 1949, fewer num- 
bers were assigned in this category 
than in 1945 in every group. 
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Srronc, Jay V. Employee Benefit 
Plans in Operation. (University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations, Report No. 4.) Washington: 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
1951. 348 pp. $5. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


APTEKAR, HERBERT H. “Case Work, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy: 
Their Likeness and Difference.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 27, Dec. 1950, pp. 
163-171. $2. 


Hupcens, Rosert. “Virginia Steps to 
the Front in Financing Indigent 
Care.” Modern Hospital, Chicago, 
Vol. 76, Feb. 1951, pp. 65-67. 35 
cents. 

JENKINS, Epwarp C. Philanthropy in 
America: An Introduction to the 
Practices and Prospects of Organi- 
zations Supported by Gifts and En- 
dowments, 1924-1948. New York: 


Association Press, 1950. 183 pp. 
$3.75. 
MUSHKIN, SELMA J. “Medical Services 


and the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 66, Jan. 26, 
1951, pp. 98-114. 10 cents. 
Discusses the amendment establish- 
ing the new Federal grant program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 


(Continued on page 26) 
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~~ EF t Operat Statistics 
~ a urren erating Statistt 
in- | Table 1.—Seiected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
ere {In thousands; with this issue, data for Civil Service Commission retirement and disability benefits are revised; data corrected to Mar. 15, 1951) 
ous 
of | Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ee 
yer | oe 
' . T m Read- 
for Monthly —— and disability Survivor benefits dise ility just- 
tail jenelits benefits * ment 
Rail- | Sllow- 
ind Year and | rota: ) : Service- | road | *20e8 
in- month . Monthly Lump-sum ’ Rail- 5 men’s | Unem- self- 
m- | rag. | Civil ‘ road laws just- | ment |_ ¢™- 
Social | ** Serv- | Veter- Unem- 
Be road ; Ad- Rail- | Civil State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
ory ou | Retire | a. | Social | Serv- | Veter- | Social iP Act ™ | ance 2 
j rity ment Com- minis- Secu- road ice jans Ad-| Secu- laws Inent Act ™ ans 
| Act Act mis- | tration rit Retire-|} Gom-| minis- | ri Other® Insur- 
sion * y ment ~ mee Be ty ance 
Act* | “act + | mis- jtration®| Act Act 1 
| | | 
nt - 
Number of beneficiaries 
by — * 
1950 
January .-.--- 1,738.0 | 242.5 | 149.7] 2,344.9) 1,043.8) 120.5) 13.4) 973.2 16.4) 10.9 30.2) 39.7) 2,077.6 65.3| 170. 2.0 
in February - - 1,770.1 | 243.5 | 150.5} 2,347.5) 1,054.7| 130.6] 14.0) 978.4) 17.1) 9.8} 29.0) 30.4) 2,027.8 64.3} 160.3) 20 
ch Mareh. .. ..-- 1, 795. 1 245.7 | 133.9) 2,352.3] 1,066.4 132.1 14.9] 977.2 20.7 11.8 32.1 31.4; 2,097.6 61.4) 164. 2.2 
C ™ = aa 1, 813.3 247.3 152.4 2,358.5) 1,075.4 133.4 15.5} 981.0 17.2 12. 0) 30. 5 27.7) 1,559.4 48.7 ° 2.1 
in. = | 1,827.2 249. 1 153. 9 2,362.9) 1,084.4 135. 1 16.3 982.9 18.5 12.7 34. 5 28.3; 1,567.2 36. 66. 2.1 
i Pe 1, 839.3 250. 7 155. 1 2,368.2) 1,091.1 136. 6 17.1 991.2 18. 0) 11.5 32.8 26.6; 1,388.4 2. 46. 2.0 
Piccewcsds~ 1,852.9 | 251.6 155. 8 2,343.1; 1,008.2 137.6 17.5 995.1 16.0 10.1 31.3 25.5; 1,158. 26. 465. 1.7 
u- ee china ietieeise | 1,867.1 | 252.6 | 157.4) 2,347.6) 1,100.0} 138.5) 18.5) 998.2) 16.2) 11.5) 30.1) 33.5) 082.8 21.3) 44.7) 14 
September . - | | 1,917.8 | 253.6 158. 5 2,352.6) 1,108.6 139. 1 20.3) 1,000.7 12.0) 9.8 28.3 31.5 805. 9 13. 31. 1.0 
ed October... - . | | 2,062.7 | 254.3 | 150.5) 2,358.2) 1,119.6] 140.1) 23.5) 1,004.7) 11. 10.4, 30.7) 33.4) 651.5 7.1) 32 Ft 
ng November 2, 209. 2 255. 1 160. 0 2,361.7; 1,137.0 141.0 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7) 10.4 28.2 33. 9 733.7 5.5) 30. 4 
— 2,323.0 255. 6 160. 8 2,365.8) 1,154.2 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832.0 5.8 34.9 3 
1951 | 
fit January...-..|...-... 2, 428.9 | 256.3 | 161.8} 2,364.9) 1,176.4) 142.5 25. 7| 1,000.6} 33.0} 11.1 29.1} 39.3] 982.6 6.0} 50.5 a 
of 2 Sere! Sere 
e. Amount of benefits 
. | | ’ 
a: a 1$1, 188,702} $21, 074/$114, 166! $62, 019 9217, s21| $7,784| $1, 448)....... |s105, 696) $11, 736/$12, 267)... |. | $518, 700] _._..__..|$15, 961/_...... 
., iM]... 11085, 488] 55,141/ 119,912) 64,933] 320,561) 25,454) 1,659)....._- 111,799} 13,328] 13,943}......../....__- 344,321|__.......| 14, 537]..-.-_- 
ee 1,130,721} 80,305) 122,806| 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,608/....... 111,193} 15,038) 14,342)......../...-... 344, 084]_........] 6, 268]_...... 
1043... 921, 465 17, 257) 125,795) 72,961| 331,350 57, 763 El cabdase 116,133) 17,830] 17,255) $2,857/......- FE et ee 
att 1,118,798} 119,009) 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765)....... “ 22, 146; 19,238; 5,085)......- 62,385, #4, 02 
a 2) 065, 566} 157,391] 137,140] 83,874] 697,830] 104,231) 1,772|-.....- : 26, 135) 23,431} 4,669)__.___. 445,866] 114, 11, 675 
Sha 5,149,761} 230,285) 149,188} 94,585] 1,263,984) 130,139) 1,817/....... 333, 27, 267| 30,610} 4, 761/_...._- , 004, 1, 491, 424 
1947... | 4,700,827} 290,830! 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 153,100] 19, 283)..._... 382, 515) 20,517) 33,115) 26,025/$11,368} 776,164) 772, 198, 174 
k, See | 4,510,041! 366,887| 208,642] 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736) 36,011) $018) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35, 572) 30,843 , 265) 426, 83, 508 
- 1949 | 5,603,462) 454,483) 240,803/ 158,973) 1,602,215; 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406] 33,158) 31,771] 58,448) 30, 10311, 737,279) 386, 43, 559 
ba 1950 5, 354, 004/"5 717, 149) 254, 240) 175, 787 es case BE $0, 06) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578)|"* 67, 530) 28, 0899/1, 373,426; 32, 1, 666 
: 
1950 j | | 
y, January 504, 674 9, 997 14, 287) 152, 801) 17, 087 3, 278 508; 40,704 2,739} 2,642 2,856) 3,454) 186,383 5, 174 
. February - - 478, 177 40, 829 13, 997 283; 17,246) 3,308 527; 40,471 2,846; 2,510; 2,505) 2,490) 167,212 5, 165 
ie... | 505,401) 41,488) 13, 404 150, 025 17,468} 3,348 573) 141,403; 3,436) 2,963 3,295; 2,874) 187,215 5, 210 
iiincer 446,076; 41, 992) 14,195} 147,235) 17,647) 3,384 588; 40,555) 2,862} 3,028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968 3, 189 
aed | 445, 447 42,371; 20,587} 14,332) 148,663 17,825; 3,430 614; 41,065; 3,080) 3,202) 3,331) 2,625) 136,778 3, 206 
Oo | June. . | 423,350) 42,712) 20,712) 14,447) 145,908) 17,969) 3,470 624; 41,026; 3,016) 2,922) 3,169) 2,387) 119,430 2, 184 
it j July... | 396,175 43,090| 20,772) 14, 4s7| 139, 891 18, 085 3, 500 655 , 642 2, 675; 2, 661 2,952} 2,131 99, 718 2, 167 
; August 390, 504 43,466) 20,843) 14,861) 141, 510} 18,175) 3,530 691} 41,207; 2,704) 2,907; 3,062) 3,038; 89,681 1, 144 
», i Septem ber 411, 640) 78,886) 20,910! 15,319 138, 403 35,120) 3, 549 850} 41,001 2,021} 2,431 2,753; 2,796) 64,458 1, 91 
5 October a. we 821) 82,040! 20,963) 15,300 141, 532 35, 413 3, 575 899; 40,873 1,927; 3,013 2,900} 3,060 57, 533 63 
| : November - 419,756) 87 112) 21,016) 15,507 138, 769 35, 815) 3, 604 927; 41,056 2,540) 2,804 2,751; 3,083 62, 389 40 
' mber....} 429,377 90,603; 21,060) 15, 554 139, 188 36,254; 3,625 953; 41, 486 2,894) 2,406 2,675; 2,979 66, 969, 32 
n 1951 | | | 
e January......| 462,725 4,007; 21,113) 15,825) 139, “5 36, ne 3, 647 I aoe 4,779) 2,846 2, 974 5 91, 560 23 
™ 'Not comparable with totals in earlier issues of the Bulletin because of re- * First payable in Rhode Island, a 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
2 visions in Civil Service Commission data (see footnote 3). New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available) ; and under 
. * Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age paeern betes, the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Californias 
. wife’s benefits, husband's benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to excludes private plans in Oalifornia and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
, children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. nder the other 3 systems, totals. 
. benefits for age and disability. 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
* Data for divil-service retirement and disability fund. With this issue revised ll Represents ave: number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
to exclude noncontributory payments made under the Panama Canal Construc- 2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; 1 to 2 percent of 
5 tion Annuity Act to persons who worked on Canal construction from 1904 to 1914 number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
or to their widows. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
7 include payments to survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning number of continued ms. 
. sr) do payments under survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. % Olaims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
| ‘ Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), “ Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements 
* Annuities to widows under i and survivor elections; 12-month death- for Veterans A tration except the readjustment allowance pro- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, gram; c under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 
. widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-service 
: * Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations ren 4 
™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, w 
, * Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and are adjusted monthly. 
veterans’ programs. 6 Preliminary. 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
j Bulletin, April 1951 23 








oe ew 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 


specified period, 1948-51 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration. programs, by specified 


period, 1949-51 







































































{In thousands] {In thousands] 
~ Retirement, disability, and Fiscal year 1949-50 | Fiscal year 1950-51 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance oF 
| | | 
| | Expendi-| Expendi- 
| Rail- Item La opri-| tures | A ppropri- roa 
Taxes — | ations! | Seat | | ations ! throug 
Period Federal on | State un-/| Federal " | ¥ nuary 
Federal | civil- jearriers| employ- | un- eer 1060 1951 * 
contribu- service and ment employ- fmm on patents -| == a a 
tons | eee lplor| tana | rant, | ance WE SUL E...- 2s | $1, 856, 647/81, 139, 4541 $2, 174, 895/81, 802, 290 
con- —== —== ————_S=-$/|- == 
ees triba- Administrative expenses........- 49, ail 86, 617 57,645| 40,352 
tions § — —— — oa ——— 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration... 40,170| 28,118] 757,536) 31, 485 
Fiscal year: Department of Commerce, 
: 1948-49... ......../$1, 690, 296) $553, 461/$563, 833) $088, 965/$222, 850) $9,816 ureau of the Census... _.__- 102 58 109 58 
: 1949-50 .. ----| 2,106,388) 662,262) 550,172) 1,004, 406) 226,306; 18,855 Department of the Treasury ¢ (®) 7, er (®) 8, 800 
| 7 months ended 
January 1949__-... 912, 121 407, 396) 286, 914 635,349; 44,704 4, 999 Grants to States. ................ 1, 080, 000 605, 692| 1, 310, 250 738, 8983 
January 1950 : 507, 690| 287,919} 639,552} 65,994) 7, 918 | —— 
526, 415) 284, 462 740, 518; 50,015) 12,058 Old-age assistance. ............ | ) { 512,627!) { 518, 563 
Aid to the blind... ...........- > 1,058, 000){ 14, 514] } 1,280,000|; 14,878 
30, 702 948 86,317) 19,685 383 Aid to dependent children -._.-| } { 153, 425) } 185, 685 
29,782) 4,871 24, 235) 141, 161 204 nisternnhand child health serv- if »4 
30, 109; 123, 100 8, 166 , 461 OGD oc 8 63.45 BOOBs Otte tddndbdnde-bibews 11, 000 8, 504) ) (4 9, 
20,554) 3, 104,439) 3,692 363 Servi ices for crippled children. . 7, 500 5,7 tH 30,250\{ ° 6,678 
32,642} 5,881) 211,946) 14,275 197 Child welfare services. ......... 3, 500 2, 864 (f 3,710 
32,486; 125,171 6, 068 1,723; 5,273 
32, 326 875; 121,218; 1,785 222 Benefit payments, old-age and 
1,398; 10,492} 205,106) 13,470 127 survivors insurance............| * 727,266 | *408,145) *807,000) * 723,028 
rg 125, 988 6, 085 1,347 5, 665 | 
oot 2 — Page At a. ' Excludes unexpended balance of somaya iene for preceding fiscal year. 
29. 178 132, 961 9980! 2716 5,837 2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
. as foes $033,445 ferred from the old d survi 
xcludes ,445 transfe m the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
” — “— 1288) 16,800 = fund to the Office of the Administrator, Federal Security A gency. 
‘ Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 











2 Represents emplo end Ge Government contributions to the emg 
retirement and d fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disabilit lity funds 
since July 1949 with princi ttund): Government contributions 
are made in 1 month for the entire year. 
its deposits in State clearing accou...3 of contributions plus penal- 
ties ond yet - ty oT, ' in 2 States, contributions from 
col for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data re by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 20, 1951. 
‘ Represents taxes by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


HH - fen also covers tem ayn de meen aye 

* Represen contributions of $38. millon roa em and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from Goverament . 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Seaaiensdiiie ete ati 





Security Act and Federa! Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury, 
* Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 
* Actual pa ts from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fand. 
’ Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 budget. 
Source: Federal appro —— acts and 1950-51 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and reports from administrative sgencles 
(expenditures). 


Table 4.—Total Federal cash income and outgo' and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, by specified 
period, 1949 and 1950 
[In millions; corrected to Feb. 12, 1951] 























| | = 
Classification 1m9 S| | 

Total January- April- July- | October- 

. March June | September | December 
' j ae .... _ — 
ent a dee aa anshindestdbaagstadoaschooscesepecé | $41,374 | $42, 451 $12, 242 $9, 309 $10, 499 $10, 401 
EE ES A ea ae ae ae ee as aren aire 2, 892 4, 082 1, 064 924 1,051 | 1,042 
doves Saseannse contetontions wih; deenbagnenigh-<phediic ci-chianupenndiipssccccceny 1, 666 2, 667 674 582 702 | 709 
Federal eemeheones tone nplaathen Th usthG ont Gis eee ann sserhooceces 229 224 17 20 17 | 17 
ae unemployment rant ea att SO IIE 997 1, 191 220 322 332 316 
eh eli duantacncncghtnibnkbodiatgdhde digtpinydnenuhseees-4s- 38, 482 38, 369 11, 178 8, 385 9, 448 9, 359 
it ti panedeidbesasangeetinnncecetdgigabaisetecc<pdtbhosawihy 42,642 41, 969 10,7 11, 105 9, 351 10, 754 
a A NB 3, 668 3,719 1,075 752 | 6 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration... ........................ 48 49 12 ll 13 | 13 
el retin icine cee nenenednamnoeimbnanebdibeccoocat 1, 203 1,329 320 350 306 354 
State withdrawals from unemplo. 5 ee ane natin adzempastiantncontéil 1, 737 1, 366 553 300 233 180 
Old-age and survivors Ay pdnenseuce beotennsunagtodeacccccce 667 961 186 1% 196 | 385 
Administrative expenses, Department the Treasury @ phewreiinetemegdiqaodsccogest 13 15 4 4 4} 4 
9 ale cea RE PN PE LID LLE SEL ALO OC cea ETD Ne 38, 974 38, 250 9, 685 10, 147 8, 599 | 9, 818 

















1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
into and out ofthe general fund and trust secounts ofthe 
SDepentte Uy States ef contributions collected under State unemployment 


insurance laws. 
Phd ge Mo ype oer Bm tive expenses of the the Social Security Adminis- 
Includes administrative e dyn phd) AT 


Stee e's Sn 1805, ean atuninieteative c fn Ty fy Employ. 





‘Includes grants for employment security administration, old-age assistan 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal! and child health an 
welfare services; and, bm rgd in the last quarter of 1950, for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disa led. 

5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; other 
data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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der Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 


ied 
[In thousands] 






















































































—— " 
— | Receipts Expenditures ; Assets 
~51 ee  —————e 
—— renee Net total of | Cash with | Creditof | poss 
ndi- Appropria- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- ezamnent disbursing | fund account at end of 
x) | tiens ! ceived ments tive expenses| .-curities officer atend| at end of 
igh uired 2 of period period 
ary acg 
S| — —_———— _ — - ——— —— 
— Cumulative, January 1937-January 195! $16, 685, 654 $1, 659, 938 $4, 008, 580 $428,144 | $13, 528,349 $204, 080 ($86, 438 $13, 818, 367 
Fiscal year: 
hand iin. éonbtbinesoassedscon a pe 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 2, ll, 049 
352 1040-50. Bapapearesenccnnenace ee 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 612 
bw 7 months ended: 
‘January I ay re. Ee 915, 372 111, 898 337, 440 30, 937 618, 981 67, 507 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
485 6 scbeudndedosdiadtdesdnadtdaed 900, 521 124, 305 408, 145 33, 547 537, 326 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
Jemmery 10084. .... 2522-2 5s sibsbileats 1, 545, 843 142, 659 723, 024 39, 222 L 204, 080 86,438 | » 13,818,867 
& 1950 
509 ’ 
SS ch atbocednuvacdbscstiindinsieguechadoda 46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 5, 900 40, 003 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
893 February ‘ 397, 530 |..... Sasalinclag iin 61, 990 4, 584 130, 000 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
be March... ...... 3 cai 229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 249, 918 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
563 PE ianqesscutsces dod Sk re 64, 045 4, 637 128, 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
878 Le tutipbess i CS eee 64, 701 4,720 58, 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
685 June... 6se0 da 222, 845 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
> July. w wee ‘od | rere 64, 788 4,519 210, 000 88, 284 81, 074 13, 024, 181 
at Se PRESS. “SS hb I ) eae 63, 998 6, 212 67, 000 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
676 Septem ber oust 185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 182, 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
=. Rae 2 3..c0cs—2cc0socabded raNST 181,498 |... | 120,928 | 5, 136 ; 000 174, 825 59,279 | 18, 448, 844 
November she - : hococdaaes 201,622 }|....... saaaaal 127, 517 | 5, 361 35, 000 184, 208 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
December. ........ jucaltic 239,131 | 16, 714 136,917 | 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
024 cons | | 
— Se Sa 131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 | 197, 700 204, 080 | 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
ar. maar ie i . J i 
re- 
1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
ist Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year —" includes amounts appro- bonds at time of purchase. 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of s : Daily & t of the U. S. y 
ia) certain World War I! veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- oures: Daty Silene ofhe Trestere 
he ments of 1946 
y 
a3 
3); 
28 
Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
{In thousands] 
aie * iteeinca aa . 
| Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period —~y Gov- —— Balen . Bélance at 
at end o ernment at en r ce a 
period | securities of Deposits —— hake pa end Deposits me ae end of 
d | acquired ! period period pa period *¢ 
Cumulstive, January 
m ot Janusry 1951 $7, 666,316 | $7,639, 220 $27,087 |$14, 328,312 | $1, 258,707 | *$8, 689,140 | $6,897,879 $893, 979 $127,311 $428, 595 $768, 437 
a! year: 
3948-49... ..............| 8,182,417 — 160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 083 1, 227,115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
= ’ oe + BSS , 7,437,806 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,008,705 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 004 786, 325 
months ended: 
: January 1949... .. 8, 437, 274 107, 967 30, 909 571, 701 80, 325 519,077 | 7,498, 730 32 10, 162 32, 916 938, 544 
r January 1950... ... 7, 654, 661 — 522, 034 38, 363 593, 223 76,656 | 1,114,272 | 6,838,337 3, 166 8, 436 07, 258 816, 324 
e- January 1951... .. 7, 666, 316 | 224, 965 27, 087 682, 613 73, 279 509, 584 | 6,897,879 7,279 8, 280 33, 448 768, 437 
Il 1950 - 
12 ae 7, 654, 661 —80, 000 38, 363 36, 829 64, 800 187,667 | 6,838,337 15 7, 97 15, 357 816, 324 
” February * | 7,649, 133 —21, 000 53, 835 169, 585 132 163,245 | 6,844,759 122 16 12, 088 804, 374 
7 March_. wre 7,458, 046 —177, 007 34, 755 13, 678 4,158 202,208 | 6,660,386 2, 798 512 15, 025 792, 659 
6 tall nl 7, 342, 61¢ —110, 000 34, 325 31, 449 591 134,775 | 6, 557,652 360 70 8, 125 784, 964 
9 Wd co aki tite 7, 476,118 137, 000 30, 828 * 117 141,000 6, 697, 206 119 14 6, 184 778, 912 
4 RE SR 7, 437, 896 —31, 027 23, 633 10, 473 67,392 123, 500 6, 651, 571 8, 164 7,972 5, 223 ee 
6 July 7, 380, 064 —63, 000 | 28, 801 35, 113 42 89,020 | 6, 597, 705 208 4,179 782, 
3  ~ aes 7, 578, 176 210, 000 | 16, 913 287, 666 |....<.0-2-c> 84,275 | 6, 800, 986 78 bis... ct scce 5, 245 777,190 
4 Septem ber 7, 530, 538 —45, 007 | 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59, 950 6, 754, 022 3,399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
0 yee On 7, 507, 116 —28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 4, 508 772, 041 
5 November... .. .. 7, 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 re 55,120 | 6, 936, 716 290925. 25.28 4, 555 767, 586 
: December. ....... 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24, 181 | 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896,278 3, 472 | 675 4, 602 767,131 
i 
1951 
' mueere. fic...) 5... 7, 666, 316 act. 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 06,425 | 6,897,879 13 7, 147 5, 854 768, 437 
: ' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at amounting to.$80,919,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad unemploy- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on 
Mu emed. aecount of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Un- 
r > *ancludes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance yyy me ey Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
ayant amounting to $107,161,000 ‘ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Jeginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. s : : 7. 8. : 
‘ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund comey: Doty Mpament Fie C Sry 
j Bulletin, April 1951 25 











































































































* Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits! in current- t status’? at the end of the month,  _— + 
ee oe hae penne ee vena y Haan, SNS neue y ts awarded by type of benefit, Janu- ) 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 23, 1951} 
U ’ Zz : 
Total Old-age Rui 5 i Ohild’s ete Mother's Parent's 
Item a 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number|Amount | Number|Amount | Number! Amount | Number| Amount | Number. Amount ' 
' 
2, 781, 800 | $57,034.1 | 1,308,643 | $34, 105.7 | 396,750 |$5,473.4 | 644,114 /$8, 500.2 | 265,773 |$5, 539.3 | 152,987 |$3, 229.0 13, 533 | $136. 
2,824,829 | 58,074.3 | 1,332,875 | 34,815.0 | 404,014 | 5,587.0 | 649,758 | 8,586.0 | 270,384 | 5,640.9 | 154,177 | 3,257.6 | 13, 621 187, 
2,861,536 | 58,956.6 | 1,351,985 | 35,380.8 | 400,330 | 5,671.9 | 655,558 | 8,673.6 | 276,050 | 5,764.9 | 154,884 | 3,275.7 | 13,729 | 180.7 k 
2,888,715 | 50,633.4 | 1,365,504 | 35,807.4 | 413,456 | 5,741.3 | 650,584 | 8,736.3 | 280,890 | 5,871.7 | 155,432 | 3,290.2 | 13,849 191.5 
2,911,562 | 60,195.6 | 1,375,882 | 36,128.7 | 416,365 | 5, 791.5 gs, g10 8, 799.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 | 13, os | 193.6 
2,930,357 | 60,681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36,415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 351 | 8,828.7 | 200,307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 14,089 194.9 
2,946,006 | 61, 124.8 | 1,304,920 | 36,734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 203,915 | 6,150.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 14, 163 | 196.1 
2,967,055 | 61,640.7 | 1,405,502 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 | 14, 255 197.6 
3,026,332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | 67,353.8 | 436,624 |10, 606.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302,435 /11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578.4 | 14,304/ 5288 
3, 182, 342 | 118, 352.9 | 1,563,318 | 70,955.8 | 450,990 /11,113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 /11,199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 | 14,420| 520.9 
3, 346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486,238 /11, 581.5 | 688,119 |19, 144.2 | 309,840 /11,336.1 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 | 14,489 532.0 N 
3,477,243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770,984 | 77,678.3 | 508,350 |11,994.9 | 699,653 /19, 364.9 | 314,148 |11,479.9 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 | 14,670 537.8 , 
3,605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80, 584.4 | 532,187 |12, 477.3 | 715,138 |19,699.2 | 319,472 |11,663.7 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,877 45.5 | 
R 
152,194 | 4,835.6 89,688 | 3,311.0 | 27,787 | 560.6 | 20,500) 461.4/ 7,136 255. 2 6,654 | ane | 330 12.6 
J = = 
' Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
) busband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable, (2) Bo ferme tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. R 
benefit” and ‘ ‘widow's current insurance benefit’’ 3 Partly estimated. 
to “old-age insurance benefit” and ‘ ‘mother’s insurance benefit,” ; 
: 
Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits‘ withheld, by reason for withholding payment — | 
and type of benefit, December 31, 1950 ' 
Re 
[Corrected to Mar. 1, 1951] ; 
| “4 { 
withholding payment ? Total Oldege | ,Wite'sor | child's | Widow's or | xfother’s | Parent's 
Re 
- nt ee nee T= a ee ee 291, 766 180, 748 44,344 20, 115 3, 454 42, 989 | 16 | 
TES TO 048 7 ,o1 , 79 , 010 } 
eehepuans of emeitesy = + 230, 175, 785 1,910 10, 408 2,791 40, 0 
6h SCE RTS RT I 4 SESE. 41, 789 rt SAE ce SP ae } 
pt eS Ol aebhibdretincutapee Le acghbidinasione = m. PETS A oI 2 Ts +" 1, 458 |...... a! 
Pa i RC 3, 288 602 — 7 2 gs a}; “79 d 
BP ashandadatatgitiee-cocecvecocensesscnsceptegeensnee 9, 350 4,312 556 2, 444 543 1, 430 | 65 I 
| a a } 
1 Effective Sept. 1, enter hn Sorted Sanetly & ct Amendments of 1950: not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determin- ‘ 
) busband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms ation of guardian ot other appropriate payee. When 2 or more reasons for with- Re 
insurance benefit” and “widow's current insurance benefit’ were holding are simultaneously, case is classified under the first listed 
to “old-age insurance benefit’ and “mother’s insurance benefit,” re- reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first reported 1 
, reason is the one recorded. , 
3 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason ‘‘payee ; 
: Re 
c 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS RaAWLEY, CaLLMan. “What Is Profes- ScHoot Curpren. Report to Mid- : 
(Continued from page 22) sional Administration in a Casework century White House Conference on v 
Agency?” Social Work Journal, Children and Youth. Milwaukee, be 
disabled, as well as the provisions per- © New York, Vol. 32, Jan. 1951, pp. | Wis.: The Committee, 1950. 25 pp. E 
ma end pene cannery 14-18 f. $2 a year. Processed. , 
ents and Federal aid to recipients in Social Work Year Book, 1951: A De- “Midcentury White House Conference " 
Jical instituti scription of Organized Activities in on Children and Youth .. . A Spe- . 
public ; Social Work and in Related Fields. cial Section.” The Survey, New bin, 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENTOF PUBLIC Margaret B. Hodges, editor. New York, Vol. 87, Jan. 1951, pp. 17-30. ax 
ASSISTANCE. Current Living Costs as York: American Association of So- 50 cents. lo 


Related : hy caved t tiange ~- - ¢ial Workers, 1951. 696pp. $5. Includes Youth in Today’s World: | 5 

sistance Penney a Conference Report, by Kathryn Close; 

cember 1950. Harrisburg: The De- | Maternal and Child Welfare yy ine anead, by cin A. Glasser: | 

partment, Jan. 1951. 27 pp. Proc- AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION. 
COMMITTEE ON VISUAL PROBLEMS OF (Continued on page 28) 
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th, Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm j pcm and unemployment insurance claims and 










































































1u~ benefits, by State, January 1951 
[Corrected to Feb. 23, 1951] 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- Average 
—— tinued claims All types of unemployment * Total unemployment | weekly 
unt | Nonfarm |__ insured 
il Region and State | place- | unemploy- 
ments Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 
Total Women Total Women | compen- paid | umber of | compen- | weekly grams ¢ 
sated benefici- sated payment 
4 aries 
7 
ay Total, 52 States.....| 485,788 | 1,058, 631 5 374,000 | 5,413,324 | * 2,174,000 | 4,519,828 |$91, 550, 693 982, 571 | * 4,181,000 6 $20. 90 1, 196, 993 
9.7 | Begon I: 
Ls 3 mnecticut......... 9, 605 17, 029 7,975 | 63, 961 33,7 48, 900 934, 641 10, 630 45, 585 19. 78 13, 582 
3.6 i cnanteubods 2, 191 | 5, 416 1,846 | 50, 121 22, 916 43, 008 608, 473 9, 350 37, 580 14. 48 10, 308 
‘> Massachusetts. - . _. 20, 065 40, 110 14, 390 | 240, 276 98, 092 206,208 | 4,550,417 44, 847 186, 957 23. 36 50,100 
6.1 * New Hampshire - . 1, 707 5, 127 1,810 28, 128 13, 631 24, 739 401, 5,378 21, 062 17.38 5, 845 
7.6 Rhode Island - -. 3, 552 9, 591 | 4, 710 49, 404 25, 809 44, 410 924, 916 9, 654 42, 505 21.32 10, 569 
58 Vermont. _........ 744 1, 384 | 494 8, 382 3, 833 7, 156 126, 475 1, 556 6, 167 18. 87 , 699 
if | 
8 5 New York......... 66, 207 184,315; @) 1, 072, 507 (*) 964,308 | 21, 585, 535 200,652 | 939, 947 22. 38 217, 868 
r. 
° Region IT: | 
Delaware - - 934 2, 553 | 536 8, 485 2, 048 7, 164 132, 550 1, 557 | 6, 331 19, 41 1, 
5 New Jersey... ...... 12, 204 44, 485 | 18,620 |  238,702/ 127,212 213,786 | 4,403,076 46,475 | 188,393 21. 78 51, 416 
Pennsylvania -- - -. 20, 404 86, 851 | 33, 060 335,847 | 156,108 | 322,832) 6,359,793 | 70, 181 290, 584 20. 49 82, 950 
jon III } | 
eeistrict of Columbia 5, O81 3,371 | 741 14, 828 | 5, 573 12, 273 219, 361 2, 668 12, 085 17.93 3, 365 
6 Maryland....... ; 5, 357 10, 956 3, 200 57, 084 18, 640 | 57,446 | 1,063,399 | 12, 488 | 50, 967 19. 33 13, 251 
North Carolina. . 11, 656 16, 194 8, 905 $4, 322 | 49, 460 69, 536 980, 328 15, 117 65, 824 14. 42 18, 111 
— Virginia. ..... 6, 116 8, 922 3, 626 | 41, 325 | 16, 821 | 34, 930 535, 149 7, 593 | 33, 341 15. 56 8, 801 
10> West ae 2,214 11, 669 2, 669 66, 165 | 17, 308 57, 991 957, 356 12, 607 | 49, 264 17. 67 14, 327 
Region IV | 
: Kentucky....... 2, 838 12, 577 4, 124 | 67, 563 | 19, 184 | 54, 337 876, 392 11,812 50, 745 16. 53 14, 398 
Michigan... .... 12, 177 68, 278 | 15,945 | 291,362 81,828 | 206,624 | 4,911,924 | 44, 918 197, 848 24. 29 55, 082 
a 26, 703 42, 559 15,673 | 190, 507 73,621 | 144, 835 , 087, 420 | 31, 486 131, 464 22.12 41,049 
ion V: | 
Bifinois ee 18, 690 56, 318 20,820!  351,649|  132,818| 290,704 | 6,304,716 65, 173 245, 746 23. 09 76, 728 
it Indiana........... 9, 590 20, 267 | 6, 973 69, 977 | 25, 755 54, 850 946, 978 11, 924 50, 176 18. 07 14, 845 
Minnesota... ... 8, 148 18, 891 | 5, 509 85, 405 | 25, 145 62,882 | 1, 106, 964 13, 670 58, 531 18. 02 19, 474 
Wisconsin... ; », 192 13, 184 3,813 62, 984 | 20, 171 38, 718 820, 992 8, 417 35, 654 21. 64 13, 
® Region V1: ‘ | 
: Alabama........ 11, 582 12, 183 2, 891 | 70, 508 | 18, 138 | 54, 154 827, 530 11,773 51, 514 15, 57 15, 289 
— Florida. __. 16, 411 11, 971 5, 253 55, 082 26, 125 32, 583 444, 766 7, 083 30, 918 13. 92 11, 619 
i Georgia ; », 142 11, 117 5, 58, 635 34, 211 | 49, 092 716, 382 10, 672 46, 218 14. 84 14, 222 
; Mississippi. __- 6, 059 9, 628 | 1, 749 44, 888 | 11, 233 | 33, 965 464, 943 7,384 31, 272 14. 05 9, 922 
; South Carolina 7,322 9, 464 | 4142 42,154 | 19,222 33,868 | 569, 296 7,363 32, 055 17.20 9, 504 
~— a ae aos 9, 613 17, 947 | 6, 923 119, 959 | 53, 230 87,334 | 1, 254, 883 18, 986 81, 251 14.70 25, 869 
M4 jon VII: 
16 i eee 6, 029 7,035 | 2, 258 31, 803 11, 072 21, 790 389, 513 4, 737 19, 230 18. 78 7,002 
— § Kansas_........ 7, 105 8, 050 | 1, 560 | 28, 275 7, 533 23, 495 468, 874 5, 108 21, 035 20. 78 6, 434 
“u | Missouri. ____- 2: 729 25, 238 | 9,663 | 112, 418 49; 242 72,380 | 1, 153, 755 15, 735 64, 863 16. 82 24, 481 
Nebraska... .. 4, 692 4, 841 1,009 17,7 4, 263 13, 457 240, 488 2, 925 @) ©) 4, 100 
= North Dakota .- 1, 160 2,349 | 337 10, 310 1, 465 9, 198 187, 024 2, 000 8, 484 20. 75 2, 454 
& South Dakota. _.. 977 2, 105 | 361 | 9, 463 1, 864 7, 550 132, 832 1, 641 6, 929 18. I 2, 142 
= Region VIII | 
7 Arkansas... _- ~ 7, 804 12,146 | 2, 615 49, 081 13, 646 31, 448 503, 183 6, 837 29, 624 16. 61 11, 254 
Sf Louisiana... -. 7 6,111 9, 730 | 3, 785 | 84, 918 19, 454 66,100 | 1,328,374 14, 370 61, 022 20. 74 18, 270 
sm New Mexico... . 3, RM 1, 932 | 315 7, 673 1, 552 7,439 129, 588 1, 617 7, 224 17. 58 2, 099 
Oklahoma... . 10, 171 10, 690 | 2, 668 | 49, 022 14, 490 36, 873 666, 444 8, 016 34, 864 18. 46 11, 248 
1 Texas as 41, 822 14, 109 3, 763 | 65, 576 | 22, 628 42, 352 670, 080 9, 207 40, 130 16. 18 18, 981 
\- Region IX: 
d olorado 3. 788 3, 665 856 | 13, 889 4, 155 8, 700 172, 188 1, 911 8, 350 19. 94 3, 178 
j ear 1, 546 4, 743 | 715 27,318 4, 529 19, 829 375, 812 4,311 19, 107 19. 18 6, 205 
Montana...... ‘ 1, 541 6, 367 | 1, 241 29, 214 6, 540 18, 541 336, 052 4, 031 18, 541 18.12 6, 287 
Utah ___. 2, 893 4, 599 | 1, 383 18, 614 7,634 13, 120 304, 602 2, 852 12, 207 23.82 4, 428 
yeming = 734 2, 024 | 337 6, 625 1,446 5, 400 132, 291 1,174 4, 25. 1, 502 
on A: 
e Arizona _...._.. 3, 480 4, 071 1,018 14, 970 4, 827 7,137 147, 509 1, 552 6, 749 20. 98 3, 302 
California - 38, 209 116, 919 | . 642,479 | 302,925 616, 996 | 13, 420, 471 134, 130 567, 875 22. 45 140, 015 
. | ES 1, 387 2, 057 557 8, 208 3,315 7, 450 172, 311 1, 620 6, 988 23. 64 1, 888 
~ eae 4612 21, 125 | 3,713} 101,282| 27,587 83682 | 1,698, 008 18, 192 79, 546 20. 75 22 578 
J re aahington ee ae 6, 495 212 | 4,653 | 142,714 | 40,711 115,942 | 2,337,004 25, 205 110, 915 20. 42 31, 428 
tories: | 
: Alaska. .......... 578 1, 421 | 323/ 6, 148 | 1, 161 10,738 | 275, 832 2, 334 10, 434 25. 83 °) 
. Sere 1, 020 1, 706 | 632 | 15, 425 | 7, 452 12, 218 201, 208 2, 656 9, 321 18. 88 ® 
ii Puerto Rico... 287 -oneemenlgantns ccocalececaccoscoclacocccuccocslonccceccocnngueonsesaceplibeiatensi aan iiienndadai nissan se 
, j ! Excludes transitional! claims 5 Includes estimate for New York. 
. : ? Total, part-total, and partial. * Includes estimate for Nebraska. 
; §' Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Data not received. 
si! plan. : ; a reyes 8 Data not available. 
4 nemployment represented by weeks of unemployment med under t urce: men Securi ffiliated 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- m.. vn a a a Leh Pee niger 
i yment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment. : . 
tate distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
27 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1950-January 1951' 
!Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases rece{vin;, only such payments) 
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Aid to dependent Aid to Aid | 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age ) Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind | assistance assist- = a ond | assist. 
otally ance dren »linc totally | ance 
Families dis- | (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled? | lies) | abled 3 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
a | | a 
1950 | | 
BR Roa RS 2, 749, 049 Tg TRAE. 1, 550, 191 8 = 596,000 |........ +0. 5 +1.9 +0. 4 +6.0 
dss <lenccndochsbhe 2, 761, 507 iietocamation 648, ST tite ncuuccete 626,000 |.......- +.5 +1.9 +.6 +65.1 
eS onan eee 2, 760, 379 | a an 1, 612, 478 0) ean 652,000 |........ (*) +2.0 +.5 |. +41 
TE cepnodndiivane ativan 2, 768, 083 Ms Kot S882 << § ee 605, 000 |_....... +.3 +11] +.4}. —7.1 
Rh. F4 TEES Cos 2, 781, 696 650, 910 |.......--..- 1, 651, 216 04,958 j........... 568,000 }.......- +.5 +14 +.5 | —6.2 
EARS BL, I OP 2, 790, 068 oo” : 4) Be 1, 659, 766 << yer 525,000 |.......- |; +.3 +.5 +.5 | —7.6 
RRR TE 2 RT SN 2, 796, 769 © | Si eee 1, 657, 706 95, 857 -z 499, 000 j.......- | +.2 —.21) +5] —4.9 
RE EEL aE I. 2, 805, 011 656, 683 |........... 1, 663, 489 96, 255 |.....- odin 485, 000 |.......- | +.3 +.3 | +.4 | —2.8 
September. -. ./...........-- 2, 809, 537 GER Bee Iocee cane des 1, 661, 004 06,619 |........... 469, 000 |........ | +2 —.3 +.4 | —3.2 
EA ANS RN 2, 781, 617 643, 454 | 2,205,468 | 1,637, 858 96, 642 68, 676 391,000 |.....-.- } 1.0 —1.6 © i. 16.7 
November. . -}............. 2, 776, 670 638,115 | 2,188,866 | 1,624, 545 96, 941 71, 889 385, 000 |.......- —.2 8 +.3 1.7 —1.5 
December ..../...........-- 2, 769, 229 639, 652 | 2,195,312 | 1,632, 236 96, 910 79, 805 305, 000 }........ | -.3 | +.2 (¢ 1.0 +2.7 
1951 | 
SE. ocdddintasanboodos 2, 766, 866 641,397 | 2, 203, 7 1, 639, 107 95, 521 70, 745 418, 000 |......- —-.1 | +.3 —1.4 |) —11.4 +5.8 
| | | | I 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1950 L 
January. ..... $201, 026, 723 |$122, 786, 247 $44, 747, 555 300, 921 |. .}$20, 192,000 | 40.7) +0.3/] +0. +0.6 | +28 
February . ...| 203, 130,655 | 122,334,420 45, 635, 290 4,318, 936 |..........- 30,842,000 | +1.0 —.4| +20 +.4 | +5.7 
March... .... 205, 303, 492 | 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 4,345,343 |........... 33,150,000 | +1.1 —.9| +1.9 +.6 |....- +7.5 
tay poonhhan 201, 107,272 | 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 | a 29,496,000 | —2.0 —.3 —.3| —.6 ..--| ~1L0 
2. ----e-| 199,220,835 | 122, 474, 273 45, 046, 514 4,364, 048 |........... 26, 436, 000 -.9 +1.3 -.9 +1.0 }-. —10.4 
June.........| 196, 950,648 | 122,350, 629 46, 034, 991 4,394,028 |........... 24,171,000 | —1.1 -.1 +.2 ‘™t 7 ee —8.6 
i oscedes 194, 692, 114 | 121, 785,828 45, 843, 007 4,300, 279 |........... 22,673,000 | —1.1 -.5 —.4 yy RE —6.2 
August....... 195, 100, 237 | 122,687,714 45, 956, 225 4, 412, 208 |........... 22, 044, 000 +.2 +.7 2 1. ..dnB-Lcadiis |; —28 
September. __| 194, 566,185 | 123, 028, 606 46, 021, 238 4, 435, 341 |......... t.} 21,081, 000 —.3 +.3 +1) +.5) —4.4 
October. . .. ~| 191,990,114 | 120, 994, 186 45, 722, 103 4, 458, 814 |$2, 983, 01 17, 832, 000 —1.3 —1.7 —.6 +.5 | —15.4 
ovember ...| 192,452,605 | 120, 846, 876 46, 133, 356 4, 468, 654 | 3,278,809 | 17,725,000 +.2 -.1 +.9 +.2)| +9.9 —.6 
ber..../ 198,109, 252 | 119, 942,390 46, 442, 534 4, 476,645 | 3,825,683 | 18, 422, 000 +.3 -.7 +.7 +.2 | +1¢ +3.9 
1951 
January ...... 194, 828,058 | 120, 084, 486 47, 241, 783 4,452,149 | 3,170,640 | 19, 879, 000 +.9 +.1 +1.7 —.5 | —17.1 +7.9 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1961, p. 21. Excludes 
administered In Law 4 


other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least | such adult 


without Federal participation In States admin such were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 


the Social Security Act, and 


grams 

concurrently with programs 
Rice and the Virgin Tetands: for which data are not available for January 1951. * Decrease of less 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 


All data subject to revision 


4 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 26) 
and What Bends the Twig? by Marion 
Robinson. 


Health and Medical Care 

Barner, Georce. “Professional Serv- 
ices Under Medical Care Insurance.” 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 41, Feb. 1951, pp. 139-146. 70 
cents. 

Describes the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York. 

Brive, THomas H. “The Role of the 
Physician in the Rhode Island Cash 
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fable 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program 
and State, Novernber 1950' 
































eel 
Aid to the 
Old-age | Aidto Aid perma- Genera 
Btate ? assist- | dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance | children blind totally ance 
disabled 
| th $199, 120 $75, 838 $2, 920 (*) (‘) 
es a : ; Tan @) (‘) 
4 385, 516 37, 483 9, 208 (4) $408, 814 
eS Laie 223, 050 14, 651 10, 013 (*) 134, 532 
Kans. ... 90, 862 29, 409 1,914 $17, 196 46, 715 
c+ cccesioobes siveutai @) 34, 201 
BS wos -pangivoius . ~ ——— (8) 66, 858 
erat 388, 009 16, 990 202 (3) (*) 
idhbooceslectes ‘ em & a way. 107, 058 
Nebr... 119, 408 8,2 1,515 (®) (*) 
SS a ee (?) 2,472 
N. 35, Ol¢ l 7 1,515 & (*) 
N.J , “pp Ges 3) | 86, 855 
ade.” 763, 812 342. 964 19, 257 9, 538 (4) 
WN. Dak. ..... 6, 146 851 2 @) (4) 
SE 183, 344 13, 981 - {seo Oe 550, 199 
sa pabepepdocoaaispanecce aged <wageedpaeneal 141, 761 
nk +tageluedcpapsecesianess-eredp ap aed | (?) 37,472 
ES RE RRS 4G Co | @® 60, 722 
es ees KR ee ee aa ---| 2, 688 
Wash. |--0-s . ------| 1,204,916 
Wis... -| 206, 970 f 4,343 3, 044 | 101, 174 
| | 
1 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, February 1951. " 
3 Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 
November or did not report such payments. : 
§ No payments under program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


in November. 
* Data not available. 


Table 12.— Average payments including vendor payments 
Sor OGRE EN SEA SORE nN eee 
and State, 












































ments assistance case, by program 
Novem 1950 
Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dent to tly; General 
assistance children the blind | and totally | assistance 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State * dor dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- pay- 
All iy ae. , ts| An a An — All — 
4 or or nen ons 
ance medi- ance medi- ance medi- ance ance medi- 
cal cal cal cal cal 
care care care care care 
Conn $68. 76|$10. 00/$121. 61|$14. 00|$71.38/$10. 00) (@) 3) " 3 
WR ere 8 oe 72. ie 2k iat (3) 4) < 
at] .| 45.39} 3.16) 95.23) 1.61] 48.65) 214) (4) *) |$57. 66)$10. 36 
. ~ PREZ 39.51| 4.28) 68.28} 3.93) 43.76) 6.27) (*) | @) |*28. 79/°13.01 
Kans. ._..| 51.42} 2.30} 85.83) 5.61! 53.33) 2. 82)/$52. 72] $6.51) 47.47| 15.91 
Tee eee Sees aes So peer ey @ | @ | 42.16) 2.56 
Minn. 51.20} 6.96} 92.01} 2.20) 56. 51 18} (®) @) (‘) R 
Nebr.....| 48.19] 5.06] 83.56) 2.35) 59.90) 2.10) (@) @) (*) ¢ 
)  RGGR A GaSe Sie SF: se KET Spee (3) o 19.60) 4.11 
N.H 50. 57) 4,71) 114.68] 9. 76) 54. 58) 473) 3) ® | @ 
7 ee o7ek ote 93.87} 2.16)_....-]----.- @ | @_ |*87.15)5 0.56 
N.Y 59.17) 6.41] 100.46) 6.10) 64.51) 4,76] 56.52) .51/ (4 
N. Dak 49.83) . 98. 31 47| 50. 44 is} @ | ® 4) ‘« 
Ohio 47.51} 1.47) 80.39 97| 46.44) 1,48).-....}...--- 6) ) 
Oreg PA SAS CASS Rar Ter" et Br ee 52. 86) 18.14 
OS Sy Sree Seen Pw Ree @) | @ | 57.72) 6.64 
, WREEY Soke oes Wir Gs er er > weet SS. 23.09} .79 
Wis 48.08} 5.65) 104.96) 7.26) 50.67) 3.12) 65.85) 4. 14/7 59. 92/7 15. 80 
| | ae} i 

















1 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, February 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Nov- 
ember or did not re such payments. Also excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. 

a, No om Ang under program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
November. 
4 Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 
5 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 


for these services. 





* Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 
? Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 10) 
the United States as a whole. 

Except for the transfers in these 
few States, the new program is ex- 
panding. Payments in January were 
reported by 26 States—four of them 
for the first time—and caseloads went 
up in 15 States. Between February 6 
and March 6, eight new State plans 
were approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

Nationally, average payments rose 
slightly in all programs but aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. A 
few States raised payments by sub- 
stantial amounts. The District of 
Columbia repriced items in the assist- 
ance standards and raised the propor- 
tion of need met; it thus raised the 
average for aid to dependent children 
More than $17.00 and the average for 
each of the other four programs be- 
tween $6.00 and $7.50. Th: elimina- 
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tion of earlier reductions in Montana 
and Oklahoma brought their aver- 
ages for aid to dependent children 
up $4.75 and $19.15, respectively. 
Colorado increased the maximum for 
old-age assistance from $85 to $89. 

A national decrease of $3.12 in the 
average payment for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled showed 
the influence of the transfer to gen- 
eral assistance of a large number of 
the relatively high-payment cases in 
Washington. Average payments for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in that State—$72.51 in De- 
cember and $78.46 in January—were 
higher than in any other State. 

Data on the public assistance pro- 
grams of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, newly covered under the So- 
cial Security Act by the 1950 amend- 
ments, are included in the monthly 
tables for the first time in this issue. 
The programs have been in operation 


since October, but information on 
caseloads and payments has previously 
not been available. 


ALL BUT EIGHT States reported in- 
creases in January in the number of 
initial claims filed for benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs. The increase for the coun- 
try as a whole was relatively small— 
1.6 percent from the December figure 
to a total of 1.1 million. The number 
of weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, rose sharply (28 percent) 
to 5.4 million. In an average week in 
January, benefit checks went to 982,- 
600 unemployed workers, 150,600 more 
than in December. Benefits paid 
totaled $91.6 million, 37 percent more 
than the December total but only 
half the amount paid in January 
1950. The average weekly check for 
total unemployment rose from $20.77 
in December to $20.90. 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1951' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



























































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change 4 aut 
Number Average per— ra jay ee 
State of Tete! 
| families ota 
| Total 2 Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of fAmour: or Amount 
families families 
NN Sancecsdi 641,397 | * 2,203,748 | 1,630,107 |$47, 241, 783 $73.65 | % $21.44 +0.3 +1.7 +6.1 +5.6 
Total, 50 States ¢ | 641, 367 | # 2,203,628 | 1,639,017 | 47, 240, 523 73. 66 $21.44 +.3 +1.7 +6.1 +5.6 
| 
Alabama... ........ 18, 817 2 65, 867 52, 131 627, 397 33.34 39.53 +1.5 +1.7 +20.1 +17.9 
SRT 637 2, 061 1, 481 44, 70.37 21. 75 +.2 +11 +12,3 +42. 5 
 -—_s © FS STSSRT 4, 257 15, 999 11,972 386, 123 90. 70 24.13 +.1 —.3 +17.5 +233.2 
Arkansas... ..... 18, 585 62, 030 48, 259 775, 160 41.71 12.32 +.2 +.3 +33.6 +33.8 
Oalifornia_..... 56, 380 174, 773 130,004 | 6,073, 456 107. 72 4 34. 75 +1.0 +1.6 +52. 4 +42.4 
Colorado.......... 5, 527 20, 221 15, 173 507, 068 91.74 25. 08 +.6 +1.9 +.7 +4.5 
Connecticut... ..... 5, 561 18, 081 12, 987 599, 199 107.75 33.14 +1.3 +1.4 +25.6 +28.0 
Delaware........_.. 693 2, 655 2, 015 49, 350 71.23 18. 59 +1.5 +2.2 +14.7 +14.9 
District of Columbia 2, 164 8, 607 6, 581 196, 692 90. 89 22. 85 +.2 +24.1 s pes ey 
Saag 28, 771 93, 817 70,094 | 1,437,086 49.95 15, 32 +1.2 +1.0 +13. 5 13.1 
SS ae 17,647 58, 337 44, 829 818, 304 46.37 14. 03 +1.8 +1.8 +32.8 +38.9 
iid ntdiiivviupedisniiedindnite 3, 766 14, 328 10, 983 334, 988 88. 95 23.38 —.9 —1.3 +10. 4 +13.0 
ER wis dainistune ost 2, 525 8, 652 6, 342 262, 579 103. 99 30. 35 +1.0 +.5 +3.3 +9.2 
a 23, 668 82, 856 61,231 | 2,274,970 96. 12 27.46 +1.0 +8 —10.2 —10.3 
SN iitnhinnasinaiegn dine Stietunies 11, 087 36, 357 26, 800 728, 743 65. 73 20. 04 ® +,1 +3.2 +4.5 
AE TT IE 5,175 18, 073 13,445 | % 412,914 79. 79 22. 85 _+.4 +1.3 +5.4 +10.4 
Kansas _. paidadtbilemntintnedt 5, 202 18,114 13, 565 422,319 81.18 23.31 —.2 +.1 76.5 —10.4 
Kentucky . . 23, 932 83, 539 61, 337 880, 734 36. 80 10. 54 —.3 -.1 +19.6 +13.8 
Louisiana... __- 27,117 96, 663 71,190 | 1,346,274 49. 65 13. 93 —1.8 —1.7 —8.6 —2.9 
Maine... . 4,404 15, 427 11, 293 326, 757 74.20 21.18 +2.2 +2.6 +24.2 +4L.0 
Maryiand......._._. 6, 393 24, 372 18, 557 490, 343 76. 70 20. 12 +.6 +1.1 +1.6 —4.3 
Massachusetts 13, 421 44, 523 32,650 | 1,476, 799 110. 04 33. 17 +.6 —.1 +3.9 ~4 
Michigan. ......... 25, 663 82, 964 59,005 | 2, 262, 882 88. 18 27.28 ® +.3 —65.2 —5.5 
Minnesota. ........__. 7,876 26, 613 20, 073 715, 001 90. 78 26. 87 +.9 +1.6 +1.0 +.6 
om a betieenten 10, 910 3 40, 503 30, 992 200, 534 18. 38 24.04 —1L5 -.9 10.3 —4.2 
SOE. csccesesec 24, 995 84, 206 61,704 | 1,208,069 51. 93 15. 40 —L1 —1.2 -11 —2.8 
Montana... _...... 2, 417 8, 219 6, 137 202, 505 83. 78 24. 64 +2.3 +8.4 +.2 +1.5 
Nebraska . . 3, 529 11, 415 8, 460 288, 723 81. 81 25. 29 | —-.2 —.2 —1.8 —5.7 
Nevada ’.......... 30 120 90 Sra ea. ue MT 
New Hampshire _ - 1, 656 5, 669 4,142 175, 741 106. 12 31.00 —1.4 —1.0 +6.7 +25.9 
New Jersey_....._. 5, 305 17, 983 13, 451 490, 263 92. 42 27.26 +.2 +.7 —1.2 +6.7 
New Mexico. ........ 5, 444 18, 791 14, 193 323, 140 59. 36 17.20 +3.9 +3.9 +5.8 +19.9 
New York. ___.. 55, 790 185, 349 131,774 | 5,969,395 107.00 32. 21 +.2 +2.3 —2.5 +3.4 
North Carolina . 16, 091 58, 463 44, 786 711, 048 44.19 312.16 +1.5 +3.2 +16.9 +20.5 
North Dakota __ 1,811 6, 479 4, 888 186, 606 103. 04 28. 80 —.9 —.2 +.2 +13 
SP vabidedacoe 14, 659 53, 479 40,030 | 1,136,341 77.45 21.23 +.7 +1.9 +7.0 +33.5 
il EERE 21, 502 , 135 55,078 | 1, 520,353 70.71 21. 08 +.1 +37.2 —9.7 +33.4 
De incds sthtbpasgned 3,917 12, 957 9, 731 398, 305 101. 69 30. 74 +1.5 +18 +9.9 +7.0 
Pennsylvania. ....... 45, 539 161, 785 119,112 | 4,083, 592 88. 57 24. 93 ® —.8 —18.2 —2.8 
Rhode Island... __. 3, 538 1, 883 8, 558 312, 047 88, 20 26. 26 —.5 —.6 —3.4 —2.6 
South Carolina. _ 6, 765 25, 384 19, 492 232, 862 34. 42 9.17 —.1 +.6 —17.9 —8.1 
South Dakota....._. 2, 507 8, 226 6, 095 167, 400 66. 77 20. 35 +2.0 +1.7 +13.3 +16.0 
Racers dudes 24, 401 86, 695 65,166 | 1,163, 985 47.70 13. 43 —.6 —.6 +8.7 +7.2 
Dininichescecce 19, 301 73, 962 54, 935 835, 689 43. 30 11.30 +.7 +.8 +11.6 +6.1 
ne ownée ‘ 3, 300 11, 518 8, 504 303, 074 91. 59 26. 31 +.9 +1.0 —6.0 —5.3 
Vermont..... 1, 041 3, 556 2, 807 55, 408 53. 23 15. 58 +.5 ® +6.9 +5.7 
Virginia ........... 8, 438 31, 450 23, 839 418, 900 49. 64 13.32 +.3 +.7 +14.4 +25.1 
Washington _ _. 11,370 37, 462 26,959 | 1,407, 504 123. 79 37. 57 —.6 —.8 —8.5 +7.5 
West Virginia. 18, 335 67, 652 52,240 | 1,013,195 55. 26 14.98 -.9 —.6 +6.5 +7.9 
rs 8, 912 30, 208 22, 229 884, 383 99. 24 29. 28 +.1 +.8 —.7 +.2 
Wyoming......._. 617 2, 190 1, 628 62, 486 101. 27 28. 53 +.3 —.8 +11.0 +15. 4 
Puerto Rico"... .. 11, 497 (") 27, 820 86, 228 7.50 (8) —1.4 Sg ae EE 
Virgin Islands '* ! 454 2, 440 16. 16 4.86 5 $4646 Qiiscnccttien soccunphipaes 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 5 Increase of less than 68 pursue. : 
represent og administered without Federal | participation. Data exclude * Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
programs ida, Kentucky, and Nebraska sdministered without Federal bag 5 = 
7 


participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. Totals 
exclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which January data are not avail- 
able. All data subject to revision 

? Includes as ee the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

* Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated. 

* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
— payments of $87,017 from general assistance funds were made to 2,378 
lamilies. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 pereent. 

© Represents data for December 1950; not included in totals. 

"! Data on number of adults not available. 


31 





Table 16.—Aid to. the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1951°' 
ee of vendor payments for medical care and cases 
receiving only such payments] 





| Payments to 
recipients 

Number of 

| recipients 








70, 745 


7, 653 
57 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures 
italics 7 Admingtration. under State plans 1 at yet ‘yet approved by the Social 


a) —*- All data - 3-9 
RL. 7 “Excludes the Virgin 


plans in 
Islands, for for whieh January data are not available. 
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the permanent! and ‘T total yr ifeabled 
been determined. » . 
ber 1950. 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1951' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to cases Percentage change from— 


} 





December 1950 | January 1950 
in— in— 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


ber | Amount Amount 





Total 4_. 7. A , —31.9 
—97.6 
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6, 688 332, 367 
304 14, 919 
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. R. 6, 354 47, 655 
V. Ec... 185 1, 864 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub” 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
— =55 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which January data are not 
av ’ 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State a only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

5 About 15 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly mated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

© Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Includes 2,373 cases and payments of $87,017 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children pepments. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,513 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,460 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

3 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 

1% Large increase reflects transfer of cases from aidjto the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

1¢ Represents data for Deceniber 1950. 





